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Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


In the beautiful social room of the parish 
house of the Church of the Redemption, 
the first session of the Boston Ministers’ 
Meeting for 1928-29 was held, and was 
an unusual success. The deep, comfort- 
able chairs, the beautiful surroundings, 
the spaciousness and sense of freedom, 
were freely commented upon. 

The Rev. John D. Brush of Norwood, 
president, presided and the Rev. Craw- 
ford O. Smith of Brookline conducted 
the devotional service. Mrs. John van 
Schaick, Jr., who has been asked to take 
charge of the music for the year, was at the 
piano, and played Nature’s Praise of 
God, by Beethoven, as a prelude. 

No formal program had been arranged, 
but ministers had been asked to report 
upon vacation experiences. 

Dr. Leroy W. Coons, State Superin- 
tendent, was called upon first. He said: 
“T have had no vacation experiences, just 
plain work. I have not had any more 
worth while summer in my life. The 
summer was given particularly to the 
problem of this church. Yesterday in 
the church bulletin we called this new 
experiment ‘A venture of faith.’ The 
history of the church you all know. It 
has had only three pastors in over one 
hundred years. That shows the rugged, 
enduring, loyal character of the people. 
In the passage of time the church came 
upon one of those climaxes or crises that 
in the rapidly shifting conditions of to- 
day eventually come to most churches. 
The Second Society of Boston saw that 
something more must be done to hold 
what it had gained, and to go ahead. It 
could not see a way to do it along the old 
lines. Socially we have come upon a 
day when families no longer worship as 
families. Thousands of individuals liv- 
ing close to this church belong to families 
in Vermont, New Hampshire, Maine, 
Massachusetts and other states. We all 
saw that these people ought to be reached 
and brought into the church. So the idea 
was advanced that if this plant was taken 
over by all of us in the state through the 
State Convention we might do a work 
really worth while for the gospel in which 
we believe and of which we are so proud. 
We have put at the head of the church 
two of the best men available in the de- 
nomination. Of Dr. Lowe and his fine 
experience you all know. Of Mr. Green- 
way I want to say that he has proved his 
ability to go out and bring into the church 
the people who did not know they belonged 
there or think they cared to come. We all 
want to make this church strong by serv- 
ing the community in which it is placed. 
We are not going to cut with the past. 
We are going to apply the gospel of Jesus 
Christ for to-day. You possibly may have 
seen the statement that has been made 
already several times. I want to repeat it. 
We mean it. We want to obviate any 


misunderstanding. The Convention is 
taking over this great property. With 
your backing we want to make the thing 
go. We are not going to ask any of the 
churches of Massachusetts to do anything 
for the support of this church. We are 
going to finance it out of the resources of 
this church. We hope to find Universalists 
out over the state who are willing to call 
this their church and who will be willing 
to help us support it. I want to make 
clear another thing: We are not going to 
tell Dr. Lowe and Mr. Greenway how to 
run this church. We are going to stand 
behind them in every way in our power, 
but theirs is the leadership. Just as this 
old church in the time of Father Ballou 
and A. A. Miner, to say nothing of the 
last thirty years, stood for the gospel of 
the unlimited triumphant life of God, we 
want to make the church stand for the 
same faith to-day under the new conditions 
which confront it and in the new world in 
which it is put to serve.” 

The Rev. L. C. Nichols of Salem spoke 
of a summer in Chautauqua with eight 
hours a day class room work, inspiring 
music and great lectures as a preparation 
for the work of a new year. 

The Rev. I. V. Lobdell of Attleboro said: 
“My summer vacation trip was taken by 
automobile. Our objective was one of our 
mission points, Inman’s Chapel in North 
Carolina. Eating our lunch by the way- 
side so as not to add to the burden of the 
workers at the chapel, we reached there 
just as Miss Powell was going to a meet- 
ing. The first thing settled was that we 
had to stay all night. Then, while I drove 
to the nearest point from which I could 
telephone Asheville, where friends were 
expecting us back, Miss Powell and Mrs. 
Lobdell and others of our party went to a 
missionary meeting. In the evening we 
gathered on the porch and had a water- 
melon party and met some of the neigh- 
bors. As the moon rose over the moun- 
tains Miss Powell spoke a few words and 
we had a brief devotional service before 
we separated for the night. I wonder if 
you men realize that Miss Powell is not 
only a minister and a religious leader, but 
that she is a great educational force. The 
public school authorities of the state 
recognize what she is doing in education 
and turn to her for advice. Everybody 
there loves Ruth Downing. She is doing 
useful work under difficult circumstances. 
Miss Powell is not there for a brief ex- 
perience with the idea of going on. In the 


graveyard where Father Inman is buried - 


they have given her a place, and she is 
located at Inman’s Chapel for life. It 
may be that the boys and girls back in 
those mountains have not had all the 
advantages of society, but they came up: 
and met us with dignity and self-respect 
that it would be hard to beat. To my 
(Continued on page 1308 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthinees of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. e 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


WHAT IS BIGOTRY? 


EFERRING to one of the questions put by Dr. 
Hall in a letter to the Christian Leader, we ask: 
What is bigotry? Let us note what the 
Century Dictionary says: “Bigotry is obstinate and 
unreasonable attachment to a particular religious 
or other creed, opinion, practise, or ritual;”’ a bigot is 
“a, person illiberally attached to any opinion, system 
of belief or party organization; an intolerant dogma- 
tist.”” The essence of bigotry is unwillingness to 
change no matter what new light may be brought to 
bear. 


A man opposing a Catholic for President may be 


a bigot and he may not. If he starts out with a fixed 
idea against all Catholics, and closes the door to dis- 
cussion, he is likely to qualify asa bigot. If he studies 
the views and record of a Catholic and opposes him 
intelligently he may not be a bigot. 

It is not bigotry to state the views held by the 
Catholic Church and to oppose them. Every just 
man, however, will try to state them accurately and 
oppose them fairly. A man may hold all the views of 
an organization to which he belongs, and he may not. 
The right thing is to ask what are the views, the 
character and the practises of the candidate, whether 
Catholic or Protestant. 

The Christian Leader has opposed, and will con- 
tinue to oppose, indiscriminate attacks upon people 
because of membership in churches or other organiza- 
tions. What does Smith believe? What has he done? 
What is he? What does Hoover believe? What has 
he done? What is he? All these are proper ques- 
tions. 

Speaking out in meeting is not a “whispering 
campaign.” But there is a whispering campaign— 
going on against Catholics, against Governor Smith, 
and also against Mr. Hoover. 

In principle we are with Dr. Hall on what he 
says about the right and duty of the Methodist 
Church to fight rum and opium, and to oppose candi- 
dates who favor them. We are not with him in his 
characterizations of and innuendos concerning Gov- 
ernor Smith. 

“Tt is not religious persecution to tell the plain, 
undenied facts about any man’s religion.”” Obviously. 
Truth is a sacred thing. It is not often, however, 
that we get unmixed truth about the Catholic Church. 


For example, we have seen few references recently 
to the declaration of Leo XIII that the civil power is 
supreme in its own field, and his further declaration 
that “‘all the traditional forms of government includ- 
ing the democratic are equally legitimate in the eyes 
of the Catholic Church.” Nor have we seen any 
reference to Father Ryan’s question as to what a 
Protestant would do if he faced a conflict between the 
voice of government and what he considered to be the 
voice of God. Protestants have enough to combat in 
Catholicism without combating so many things that 
are not so. 

It is important to ask, “What is bigotry?” It 
is also important to ask: “What is truth?” “What 
is courtesy?” “What is Christian kindness?” “What 
is a square deal?” 

* ok 
THE MAN WHO TELLS 


N all our discussion of the moral issues of the cam- 
paign, what do we think of the man who accepts 
the hospitality of another man and then uses 

the incident to strike the other man down? 

A Senator of the United States in a campaign 
address charged that a fellow Senator running for the 
office of Vice President on a dry platform and making 
dry speeches, himself carried a bottle of whiskey to a 
race track near Washington and drank. 

The Senator accused at once issued a flat denial, 
a matter of secondary importance of course. No- 
body pays much attention to denials. And then 
the first Senator gave his authority. 

A Washington, D. C., lawyer, he said, at the race 
track with three other men, was presented to Senator 
Curtis, the man accused. Senator Curtis, it is alleged, 
in the course of the afternoon, invited the men to 
have a drink. All repaired to a bar, where glasses 
were secured. Senator Curtis poured out the drinks 
from a flask he had with him, and returned the flask 
to his pocket. 

One of the men who had accepted the drink 
bided his time. When Senator Curtis was in the 
eye of the nation—and when the story if believed would 
brand him as a hypocrite and a coward—this man 
told it to the other Senator, who sent it broadcast. 

Now we are not saying that spies and informers 
are not an essential part of our police machinery, nor 
that it is not the duty of good citizens in ordinary 
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proceedings to help in the administration of justice 
by giving information and bearing testimony. But to 
us about the meanest type of man who walks this 
earth is the man who would accept hospitality under 
the circumstances as related in this story, and then 
tell about it. A plain liar who made up such a story 
out of whole cloth would be slightly more respectable. 

But we don’t believe that ‘Charley’? Curtis is 
that kind of man. We accept his disclaimer at its 
face value. And so we don’t believe there is any 
Washington lawyer quite as mean as the man de- 
scribed. 


* * 


DR. ETZ EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


OR the time being we are to have a General 
Superintendent and a General Secretary com- 
bined in one official called an Executive Secre- 

tary. The Board of Trustees took this action at the 
New York meeting. This does not mean that there 
is to be little work done by the office of the General 
Superintendent or little work done by the office of 
the General Secretary, but that much work is to be 
done by both offices under one competent adminis- 


trator. Dr. Etz is the man chosen to run these 
offices. He has the rare gift of genuine executive 
ability. He is physically strong, mentally well 


equipped, spiritually a force. Quiet, steady, far- 
sighted, persistent, he has made his office of General 
Secretary one of service to every department of the 
church. In all the various demands upon him, he has 
found time for institute teaching and regular preach- 
ing, in both of which positions he has helped others 
and strengthened his own powers. 

Into the big gap created by the call of Dr. Lowe 
to a new position, he can step quickly, easily, and 
keep the work of the denomination going forward. 
Moreover, his attitude toward his present office and 
this new office is broad and unselfish. If any other 
solution that is better shows up, he is the kind of man 
to favor it. 

The Board at the next meeting will go into the 
whole matter and decide whether or not to carry on 
in the new way until the Washington Convention. 

To us it seems an admirable solution. From our 
standpoint the Universalist Church as a whole is for- 
tunate in being able to lay its hands on an official 
like Roger F. Etz. 


* * 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE ONCE MORE 


HE Christian Century renders the church world 
a service in keeping it posted about the posi- 
tions taken by the Chicago Tribune. That 
journal recently carried pictures of three eminent 
Republicans and two eminent Democrats in what 
it considers “‘a new gallery of shame.’”’ The men 
held up to scorn are John Hay, William Jennings 
Bryan, Robert Lansing, Charles Evans Hughes and 
Frank B. Kellogg. In the picture Uncle Sam, stripped 
of all his clothing except a barrel, stands looking at 
them in sorrow and surprise. 

The Christian Century says: “The attempt to 
heap obloquy on these five men tells al! that the 
thinking American needs to know as to the opposition 
now forming to ratification of the pact of Paris.’ 
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What are the five reasons for holding these five 
men up to shame? Because they were responsible 
for these acts: “Negotiated treaty internationalizing 
Panama Canal,” “refused to uphold the rights of 
American citizens in Mexico,” “signed League of 
Nations pact,” “negotiated naval treaty,” “negotiated 
anti-war pact.” 

The significance of this incident does not depend 
upon the influence of the Chicago Tribune, powerful as 
it is, nor upon the surprising attack made upon such 
eminent public servants. It lies in the fact that a 


state of mind such as that illustrated by the Chicago . 


Tribune does exist in the United States of America. 
The acts that Christian people throughout the coun- 
try approved with practical unanimity, which gave 
hope and courage to all far-looking citizens, are in- 
terpreted as stripping Uncle Sam of his clothes. 

The philosophy back of this action and most of 
the actions of the Chicago Tribune is that the United 
States ought to keep what it has got and get all it 
can, make itself the mightiest military and naval 
power in the world, force its will upon other nations, 
and, above all, never under any circumstances par- 
ticipate in actions which have to do with the general 
welfare of the world. 

Well, we are glad to know what we have to face. 
It would do church people good everywhere if they 
could have this cartoon reproduced. 

* * 


ANOTHER VIEW OF EAST AND WEST 


N countless sermons, addresses and editorials 
both Orientals and Westerners have been making 
the contrast between the spirituality of the East 

and the materialism of the West. Specifically we 
have been saying that in the East men take time to 
meditate and pray. In the West we are too busy 
doing things. 

Hu Shih, a Chinese gentleman, one of the authors 
of “Whither Mankind,”* in one of the best pieces 
of writing we have seen in some time, says in sub- 
stance that we Western people do not understand our 
civilization if we call it material, that our present 
mentality is caused by the World War, and that 
a civilization which rapidly is becoming a world 
civilization merely gratifies the vanity of the East 
and strengthens reaction there. 

The fundamental fact in the West is the ability 
of one man or woman to do the work of twenty or 
thirty by use of machines—lifting burdens and adding 
to human comfort. Starting with Confucius as 
authority, Hu Shih says that all implements of civi- 
lization are spiritual, for all come from ideas. Plato 
and Aristotle in the West enunciated the same prin- 
ciple. 

According to Hu Shih, “there is no such thing 
as a purely material civilization. The mind makes 
every tool, whether it be to gratify an esthetic taste 
or give us our daily bread.” “A clay pot.is no more 
material than a love lyric; nor is St. Paul’s Cathedral 
less material than the Woolworth Building.” All 
the legendary kings of China were not priest-phi- 
losophers, but inventors. Making tools like fire, 


*Whither Mankind: a Panorama of Modern Civilization. 
Edited by Charles A. Beard. Longmans Green & Co. 
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agriculture, houses, writing and printing, has made 
civilization. 

The gap between the East and West is due to the 
fact that for two hundred years the West has been 
making more tools and the East has stood still. As 
Julian Arnold put it, “each man, woman and child 
in America possesses from twenty-five to thirty 
mechanical slaves, while it is estimated that each man, 
woman and child in China has at his command but 
three-quarters of one mechanical slave.”’ 

With moving passion Hu Shih writes of a civi- 
lization where children, old men and old women flock 
to every garbage and trash dump with baskets strapped 
to their backs and pointed sticks to seek such treasures 
as a torn rag or a half-burned piece of coal. How can 
a spiritual culture grow up on such a foundation? 

He contrasts American laborers going to work 
in Ford cars, and Chinese coolies living out their 
lives at the jinrickisha (man-power carriage) with no 
limit on their working hours, no minimum wage. 

Is the religion of a country spiritual which 
teaches poor wretches down in the lowest stratum of 
- existence to be contented with their wretched lot 
and trust to Heaven to even things up? 

Through science and machinery, Hu Shih says 
in substance, by the aid of democracy, the emanci- 
pation of women and universal education, all dis- 
tinctively Western products, the West is trying to 
enhance the comfort of individuals, but also “through 


organization and legislation extend the goods of life . 


to the greatest number.”’ All this he holds to be 
fundamentally spiritual. 

In our protest against bondage to the machine, 
the rush of life, exclusive pleasure-seeking, material- 
istic standards, we make a serious mistake if we ignore 
the necessity of the economic foundation for every 
spiritual structure. Hu Shih most effectively reminds 
us of the spiritual bases of modern life. 

What he does not say is also true: We shall not 
be able to interpret our machine-made age accurately, 
or use it wisely, or make the right kind of advance, 
if we do not keep up our thinking and our praying. 


* * 


ARE YOU GOING TO AFRICA? 


HE mission study classes are fortunate again 
this year in having two interesting books 
as the basis of their work: ‘‘Friends of Africa,” 

by Jean Kenyon Mackenzie, and “The New Africa,” 
by Donald Fraser. They are fortunate also in being 
able to give a year to Africa, the most fascinating in 
some ways of all the continents. 

Within the past fifty years Africa has been brought 
into contact with the rest of the world. At first the 
contacts of western nations were limited to explora- 
tion and exploitation. The record of slave-traders 
is a,terrible one. Then trade began, and this too was 
often a one-sided bargaining. As scientists attacked 
deadly African diseases and made the continent safer 
for white men, the white settlements spread and 
both commerce and manufacturing grew. To-day 
Africa looms large in modern business. 

Some deprecate the changes and tell us that 
modern industrial slavery is no advance on chattel 
slavery. Others point out the destruction of the 


simple communism of the native villages where all 
worked for all, and replacing it by ‘‘selfish individual- 
ism.” To us, however, the changes seem inevitable. 
There is no sense or virtue in trying to block the ad- 
vance of a machine age. 

The responsibility upon the church as set forth 
in these books is to steer changes, protect the weak 
from exploitation, conserve native values of which 
business is ignorant, and help build a new Africa, 
virtuous and happy as well as materially prosperous. 

It will do us all good, whether we enter mission 
study classes or not, to read these little books. It 
would be a great stroke to induce critics of world 
service work or missionary work to read them. We 
get a new enthusiasm for the things our people are 
trying to do in Japan to realize through these volumes 
how broad, fine, tolerant, constructive and practical 
is the spirit of modern missions. 


MAKING RIGHTEOUSNESS READABLE 


T the First International Press Conference 
in Cologne, Mr. Peet of London quoted Lord 
Cecil, “The ideal of a good journalist is to 
make righteousness readable.” 

The kind of righteousness that Christian Churches 
need to have made readable, according to Mr. Peet, 
is that which is outside the denominations to which 
they belong. Too often in the past, he insisted, the 
editor has concentrated on parochial matters, “‘the 
utterances of the denominational preachers, the tea 
meetings and the petty gossip, and when he has gone 
outside these, it has been too often merely to attack 
the sincerity or the orthodoxy of others.”’ 

To have live contacts outside the denomination 
to which he belongs, to be in touch with world move- 
ments such as those discussed in the recent confer- 
ence at Jerusalem, to make the virtues of other groups 
of Christians better understood—all these are a 
part of the task of the modern editor. 

We agree with our British colleague. We shall try 
to get a little more real Universalism in the columns 
of the Christian Leader and make it a broader paper 
than it has been. Above all we shall take more 
pains “to make righteousness readable.” 

+o Pk 


WHAT A RIVER DID IN A NIGHT 

DISTINGUISHED geologist visiting Caven- 

dish, Vermont, recently, surveyed the deep 

channel made by the Black River in the flood 
of last year and said: “If I had been asked, not knowing 
the circumstances, how long it would have taken the 
water to cut this gorge, I would have said hundreds 
of thousands of years. But the fact is the river did 
it in a night. It behooves us to revise some of the 
estimates we have made.” 

Theories are interesting and if made by intelli- 
gent people are highly important, but when an in- 
disputable fact appears, the discerning pause in awe 
and reverence. 

A reasonable degree of confidence in our opinion 
is necessary if we are to make any impress on our day 
and generation, but all history carries the solemn 
warning: With all your confidence be open-minded 
and humble. 
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A Little Trip to the Home of John Bunyan’ 


Frank Durward Adams 


BjROM a village jail in rural England, where 
| John Bunyan wrote “Pilgrim’s Progress” 
two hundred and fifty years ago, to the De- 
é troit baseball diamond seems a far cry. 
But there is a certain connection. An article ap- 
peared recently in a popular magazine reviewing the 
career of Hughey Jennings, who was for some years 
manager of the Detroit Tigers. Unlike most men in 
that calling, Jennings was an educated man, having 
secured his college training after becoming a pro- 
fessional ball-player. One day on the train a friend 
handed him a copy of “‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ remarking 
that he might find it interesting. “It’s nice, light 
reading,” his friend said in a joking way. An hour 
later Jennings sought out his friend with animation 
in his face. ‘‘Say,” he exclaimed, “‘this isn’t any novel. 
It’s true. He’s made up a story about what every 
fellow gets up against in life. This fellow Christian 
is all right. I’d like to have some of these quitting 
ball-players who get discouraged when we lose a 
couple of games read about him in that swamp.” 
He had reference, of course, to Christian in the Slough 
of Despond. Later in the season Jennings bought a 
dozen copies of “Pilgrim’s Progress’ to send, as he 
said, to the kids up home. 

This morning we are to make a little journey to 
the home of the man who wrote this manual for base- 

‘ball players. Elstow is the place, and it was merely 
a hamlet not far from Bedford. It was not different 
from hundreds of other villages in rural England. 
If we could have dropped in there some two hundred 
and twenty-five years ago, we would have found on 
the outskirts of the hamlet the humble cottage where 
Bunyan dwelt. It was close by the parish church, 
and it was his enviable task to ring the church bells 
every day. His father was a tin-and-copper tinker, 
a mender of pots and pans. John was the oldest 
child, born just three hundred years ago, and chris- 
tened in the church where he later became bell-ringer. 
He was always an odd character, and when only a 
lad he tried to discover some noble ancestry in the 
family strain, but without success. Apparently he 
was descended from a succession of humble and im- 
pecunious tinkers. His father sent John to school for 
a brief time, but soon took him out to save his morals. 
It would seem that moral standards were none too 
high in the very inadequate elementary schools of 
that time. The boy barely learned to read. If he 
learned much of anything else, we have no record 
of it. So he became a tinker, like his father. 

John was an active, vigorous lad, full of vitality 
and fond of sports. He loved to wrestle with the 
young fellows of the town, play tipcat on the village 
green, and ring bells. But he was moody and imag- 
inative, much given to frightful dreams both day and 
night. From his infancy, according to his own testi- 
mony, he was greatly troubled with thoughts of the 
fearful torments of hell-fire. He was really a mono- 


*A sermon commemorating the three hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of the ‘‘Tinker of Elstow.”’ 


maniac, that is, one whose thinking is limited to a 
very narrow range of subjects. He brooded on re- 
ligious questions only, and usually on the morbid 
side of those. Remembering this we shall be able 
to interpret more intelligently some of his writings. 

Much has been said about John Bunyan’s vices. 
The truth is that they have been grossly exaggerated. 
We shall have to hold him largely responsible for this, 
for he bemeaned himself habitually, speaking in harsh 
terms of what he called his awful wickedness. Later 
religious writers have kept up the fiction for the sake 
of the sharp contrast thus afforded between his al- 
leged early, wicked career and his subsequent career 
as a preacher. The fact is that Bunyan was quite a 
decent boy and youth. His worst habit was profane 
swearing. He has put it on record that he always 
used an oath before and another behind to make his 
words have authority. You know men of that sort 
to-day. But he was not a drinker, in itself remarkable, 
considering the time; and he expressly avows that 
he was never unchaste. 

But he was prone to self-denunciation. It was 
his nature to regard as terrible even the most inno- 
cent amusements. In this he was the typical, grim, 
uncompromising Puritan. Like all English villagers, 
he loved bell-ringing; but after he was converted his 
Puritan conscience said it was wrong—probably just 
because he enjoyed it. But often after this convic- 
tion came upon him, he would betake himself to the 
church and climb up into the belfry for the sheer joy 
of seeing and hearing the bells ring. But that ab- 
normal conscience tormented him. He was in terror 
lest one of the bells should fall and crush him, in 
punishment of his sin. He would take shelter under 
a beam, but fright invariably overwhelmed him and 
he would take to his heels, imagining as he ran that 
the tower itself was about to tumble down upon him. 

It is perfectly evident that we have here a psy- 
chopathic state of mind. His attitude was the same 
towards all sports and amusements. When yet quite 
a boy, he heard a sermon on Sunday, denouncing 
dancing, oaths and games. His moody mind con- 
cluded that it was aimed directly at him, and he was 
much troubled. After he had eaten his dinner, he went 
out to the village green for the usual game of tipcat. 
As he was about to strike the ball, a voice seemed to 
speak in his ear: ‘‘Wilt thou leave thy sins and go to 
heaven, or have thy sins and go to hell?”” He stopped 
instantly, looked up and seemed to see a vision of 
Christ looking down reproachfully upon him. But 
he reflected that he had committed so many sins that 
he would doubtless be damned anyway, and one 
more would make no difference. So he plunged all 
the harder into his play. 

Bunyan was always a seer of visions and dreamer 
of dreams. Most of his popular writings were in- 
spired by dreams. His mental equipment was neces- 
sarily limited, for his small learning enabled him to 
read only with difficulty. A few penetrating ideas 
had made a profound impression upon his mind, and 
he brooded upon these while he worked at his trade. 
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While his hands were busy with hammer and metal, 
his mind mulled those few ideas over and over again, 
worrying with them like a puppy with a bone, and 
creating a thoroughly ill-balanced and morbid psycho- 
logical condition. Later, his solitary years in prison 
served to accentuate the same habit. Yet, with his 
moodiness, he was given an extraordinary talent for 
recording the things he saw. In a word, his was a 
mind narrow and intense, a mind hovering always 
close to the border-line of insanity where genius is 
always to be found. There is something tragic about 
an undisciplined spirit worrying with fixed ideas. A 
friend once remarked to me that she was thankful for 
her university training, if for no other reason than 
this: it had made her incapable of being caught and 
victimized by fantastic and half-digested ideas. 

Bunyan was married at twenty, to a good girl as 
poor as himself. He says that they had not so much 
as a dish or a spoon between them. They began 
housekeeping in the little cottage on the edge of the 
village where we caught our first glimpse of them. He 
pursued his tinker’s trade the while his religious fer- 
vor increased. He had now become a Dissenter. 
Up to this time he had been loyal to the established 
church; but now he openly allied himself with the 
Nonconformists. He became the preacher for a 
group of Jike-minded villagers and proved himself a 
vigorous controversialist. He argued with Quakers, 
Conformists and Catholics alike. Eventually he 
was thrown into Bedford prison because of his dis- 
senting opinions and his refusal to submit to the 
established church. For twelve years he was in jail 
continuously, during which time he had but two books, 
the Bible, and Fox’s “Book of Martyrs.’”’ These he 
knew almost by heart. Two other books he had 
previously read, spelling out the words laboriously one 
by one. These worn volumes had belonged to his 
wife. They were “The Plain Man’s Pathway to 
Heaven,” and ““The Practise of Piety.” These four 
volumes make up almost the sum total of his lifetime 
reading. 

Were we to draw a word-picture of Bunyan at 
this time, we should describe him as a rather large, 
stocky man, heavy, full-faced, with long hair, ac- 
cording to the custom of the time, parted in the mid- 
dle and falling down over his shoulders, a somewhat 
bristling mustache and a wisp of a goatee clinging to 
his under lip. Vigor and vitality are suggested in 
every line and feature. 

While languishing in jail, he wrote a goodly 
number of his sixty-odd volumes of sermons and alle- 
gories, toiling meanwhile at making wire-snares to 
support himself and his family, which included one 
blind son. Prisoners in those days were not provided 
food while incarcerated. They had to work or de- 
pend upon the charity of friends on the outside. But 
in this respect Bunyan proved himself better than the 
hero of ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’’ Christian started to 
the Celestial City, leaving his wife and children to 
shift for themselves. How often it happens that 
men are better than their theology! 

In discussing Bunyan’s theology, one must con- 
sider the times in which he lived. England was then 
emerging out of Romanism into Puritanism. An in- 
fallible Book had taken the place of an infallible Pope 


whom they had repudiated. Bunyan accepted with- 
out question or doubt the dogma that the Bible is 
inspired and wholly without error. One text was as 
good as another to him if it only fitted the occasion. 
It was all of equal value. He was fairly saturated 
with its ideas and phraseology. Naive and literal- 
minded to an astounding degree, he not only accepted 
the actual swords of scripture, but likewise all the 
far-fetched and fantastic interpretations put upon 
these words in that uncritical and uncultured time. 
In his apology, or introduction, to “Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ 
we find these lines: 


“This book is writ in such a dialect 
As may the minds of restless men affect. 
It seems a novelty, and yet contains 
Nothing but sound and honest gospel-strains.”’ 


In those days of incredible superstition, Bunyan’s 
theology was no better and no worse than that of his 
dissenting colleagues. As a single example of the 
superstition then prevalent, we have his description 
of the manner of casting out a devil from one who was 
believed to be possessed. The victim was laid face 
downward upon a table, with his head hanging over 
the end. He was then tied securely, and a pan of 
burning coals was placed close under his moutk 
and nostrilstosmokeoutthe demon. In this particular 
case the treatment was unsuccessful. The unhappy 
man died a little later, undoubtedly strangled by 
smoke and fumes. Men’s theology is rarely superior 
to the age in which they live, particularly ignorant 
and unlettered men. If we would do justice to John 
Bunyan, we must not forget this. 

After a dozen years thus spent in jail, King 
Charles, for political reasons, granted an indulgence 
to the Dissenters, that is, an edict of toleration. It 
was illegal, but that little fact never hampers poli- 
ticians. The effect of this was to release those who 
were in prison for conscience’ sake, and John Bunyan « 
was among those set free. He was at liberty about 
three years, and all this time he was busy vigorously 
writing and preaching. Then the indulgence was 
withdrawn and he was once more imprisoned, this 
time for about six months. It was during this last 
incarceration that he wrote the first part of his im- 
mortal ‘“Pilgrim’s Progress.” This book has gone 
through more editions and has been translated into 
more languages than any other book ever /written 
except the Bible. One hundred thousand copies of 
it were sold during the author’s lifetime, and it has 
been rendered into eighty-four different tongues 
and dialects. Thisis hismasterpiece. Only two others 
from his pen have really stood the test of time, “Grace 
Abounding,” and “The Holy War.”’ And these would 
have been forgotten long ago had it not been for the 
reputation their author won by ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” is really autobiographical. In 
it Bunyan is relating his own experience as he traces 
the journey of Christian from the City of Destruction 
to the Celestial City. It is a dramatic interpretation 
of Puritan theology, an allegorical poem of salvation 
by grace. Writing of this sort is always trenchant 
and vivid. In the letters of Paul, as soon as he be- 
gins to speak in the first person, or deal with his own 
experience, a new element of interest enters. Dickens 
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is never quite as absorbing as when telling his own 
‘story in “David Copperfield.” Every public speaker 
knows how the attention of his audience picks up 
when he begins talking in the first person. 

We might talk endlessly about Bunyan’s literary 
style. It is naive and unaffected as a child. This 
accounts for its tremendous vogue. He rarely uses 
words of more than one syllable, but they fairly throb 
with vitality. His artistry is so artless that Giant 
Despair becomes as real as his English jailer. As 
Taine says in his History of English Literature: “He 
transforms arguments into parables. He grasps truth 
only when it is clothed in images.”’ As might be ex- 
pected, Bunyan has become a subject of study by 
modern psychologists. He is found unerring in his 
interpretation of the human mind as it normally 
functions. For instance, Giant Despair takes the 
advice of his wife Diffidence, gets a crabtree cudgel 
and proceeds to beat up the two unhappy prisoners 
whom he has locked in his dungeon. But to get him- 
self into the required state of fury, the Giant first 
berates and lashes them with his tongue in terrible 


fashion. Then he lays on the cudgel with a good 
appetite. He had got himself in the proper frame 
of mind. 


There is a certain simple honesty, too, in Bunyan’s 
writings. He is detailed enough in his descriptions of 
earthly things and imaginative scenes along the road 
his heroes travel, but he is modest and restrained in 
his picture of the Celestial City. Indeed, he does not 
picture it at all. When Christian and Hopeful reach 
the Delectable Mountains, the shepherds point out 
the way to the City. From a high peak they can see 
it if they will but look through the glasses which the 
shepherds offer them. But the Pilgrims’ hands shook, 
and they did not see clearly; “yet they thought they 
saw something like the gate and also some of the 
glory of the place.”” Would that other writers had 
been as humbly conservative. 

Yet much of what Bunyan writes is terrifically 
convincing, just because to him it is all terrifyingly 
real. This accounts for its amazing influence. It is 
the utterance of a soul thoroughly sincere and aflame 
with a great passion. No man in history has made a 
greater impact upon the common mind, especially 
the simple, credulous sort of mind that thinks in 
pictures rather than in abstractions. 

Oddly enough, here and there are flashes of sly 
humor, all the more intriguing because of his habitual 
solemnity. Take, for instance, what he says about 
Pagan and Pope: 

“Now I saw in my Dream that at the end of this 
Valley lay blood, bones, ashes, and mangled bodies of 
men, even of Pilgrims that had gone this way formerly; 
and while I was musing what should be the reason, I 
espied a little before me a Cave, where two Giants, 
Pope and Pagan, dwelt in old time; by whose power 
and tyranny the men whose bones, blood’ ashes, etce., 
lay there, were cruelly put to death. But by this 
place Christian went without much danger, whereat 
I somewhat wondered; but I have learnt since, that 
Pagan has been dead many a day; and as for the 
other, though he be yet alive, he is by reason of age, 
and also of the many shrewd brushes that he met 
with in his younger days, grown so crazy, and stiff 
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in his joints, that he can now do little more than sit 
in his Cave’s mouth, grinning at Pilgrims as they go 
by, and biting his nails, because he can not come 
at them.” 

Whether the Pope is as crazy and stiff in the 
joints as Bunyan would have us believe, we are not 
so sure, even after the lapse of over two hundred 
years. 

It is impossible to measure the influence of John 
Bunyan in our own day. There is no use denying 
that his theology is still cherished by multitudes of 
people, and that it has been given a new impetus in 
the rise of what is called Fundamentalism. Bunyan 
is the Puritan theology of the seventeenth century 
personified. His is the accepted Protestant orthodoxy 
of the last three hundred years. Such a man must 
continue to wield an enormous influence among those 
who are perpetuating that tradition. As one of his 
biographers shrewdly remarks: “‘Perhaps few of the 
many who believe that the Bible is their sole spiritual 
guide realize the extent to which they see the Old 
Testament through Milton’s eyes and believe in the 
Gospel according to Bunyan.’”’ And we must not for- 
get that Milton and Bunyan were contemporaries. 

With the rest of us Bunyan’s influence is no 
longer doctrinal or theological, but inspirational. 
To deny or disparage the simple power of this Tinker 
of Elstow is to betray one’s self as sodden or a bigot. 
While declining almost in toto his “body of divinity,” 
every wholesome heart leaps in sympathy with his 
noble purpose and his sure, undeviating aim. His 
dogmas have been overtaken and displaced by that 
which is more consistent with the word of Jesus and 
the need of our times; but his spiritual passion and 
crystal-clear literary style may well set up a standard 
for all time to come. Children to-day should read 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” but under proper guidance. 
Not as I read it, when my grandmother placed it 
in my hands forty years ago. To her it was the last 
word in revealed truth and the log-book to heaven. 
Rather let them read it as they do the exploits of the 
Knights of the Round Table as they went forth in 
search of the Holy Grail. Not as the science of 
theology, but as the poetry of the soul in its tortuous 
and glorious climb towards the heights of the Celestial 
City. 


* * * 


A ROSE 
Hugh Stevenson Tigner 


There seems to be within a rose 
Something that makes her bloom, 
Something like passion in a heart 
That gushes out for room. 
There’s something more than beauty there, 
A thing like sin, or scorn, 
Something like hatred rising there 
To prickle in a thorn. 


And there is, too, a thought of God, 
Something like worship there, 

A mystic perfume on her lips 
That has a touch of prayer. 

Strange contradiction is a rose, 
‘Much as we humans are; 

She has her feet deep in the earth, 
Her face raised toward a star. 
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Two Great British Centenaries 


Josephine Butler and John Bunyan 
Albert D. Belden 


HE “ranks of light” in Britain just now are 
¥/ drinking in new valor from the memories of 

two of God’s saints whose lives have left 
an indelible mark for good upon the world. 

April marked the one hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Josephine Butler, nee Grey. Her story 
is a thrilling one. A child of the early Victorian era, 
she stands out as a sublimely emancipated pioneer 
of the equal rights of womanhood. Moreover, she 
was led to that profound principle by her clear un- 
derstanding of the mind and will of Christ. At a 
period when the mere mention in public of any refer- 
ence to sex was deemed indelicate, and any frank 
treatment of such an evil as prostitution was viewed 
as an outrage, Josephine Butler championed in pri- 
vate and in public the rights of this tragic host of 
womanhood whom she judged to be more sinned 
against than sinning. 

It was her own Christlike pity that led Mrs. 
Butler into private redeeming contact with this type 
of woman, but the bringing forward in 1868 of the 
Contagious Diseases Acts which sought to introduce 
into England the Continental system of medical in- 
spection and a measure therefore of state control of 
prostitutes, drew her into the public arena. For 


twenty years, nobly supported by her husband, George ~ 


Butler, a man of great spiritual personality, Josephine 
Butler fought her way through obloquy and slander 
and social ostracism to sound victory. The critical 
debate on the subject took place in the House of 
Commons in February, 1888. Concerning it Jose- 
phine Butler wrote: “We have arranged for a great 
meeting for prayer. We shall hold it close to the 
House of Commons during the whole debate.’”’ Later 
she wrote: ‘‘It was a long debate. The tone of the 
speakers both for and against was remarkably puri- 
fied. . . . Never can I forget the expression on the 
faces of our M. P.’s when they all streamed back 
from the division lobby. When the figures were given 
out a long: continual cheer’ arose which sounded like 
a psalm of praise.” 

Mrs. Butler’s case against the acts was very 
simple. 1. It was grossly unfair to subject women 
to inspection and not men. 2. Such inspection did 
not check disease so long as male culprits went un- 
treated. 3. Such regulation encouraged the evil by 
spreading an illusion of safety and respectability. 
She was fighting essentially against the double stand- 
ard of morality reflected in the acts—one standard 
for women, another for men. 

Mrs. Butler’s campaign did not merely clear 
this system out of England, it put a decided check to 
its spread on the Continent, and since the society she 
founded is still pursuing operations it is hoped that 
the centenary may lead to victories in other lands, 
more especially in view of the sympathetic attitude 
of the League of Nations, with its recent impressive 
report on the white slave traffic. The centenary of 
this triumph is timely for Great Britain at the present 
juncture, because the country has taken recently a 


big stride backward in the regulation of another vice— 
betting. In spite of the strong opposition of the Free 
Churches of Great Britain, Mr. Baldwin’s Govern- 
ment has not only legalized betting but is about to 
involve the nation still further in the gains of dis- 
honesty by the erection of totalizators on the race- 
courses. This is straining the loyalty‘to the law of a 
great many Christian citizens who object to being 
made partners to vice in this way. One of the perils 
of this retrograde step is lest, one vice being newly 
legalized and regulated in this way, the attempt may 
be revived to undo Josephine Butler’s work and re- 
introduce the tendency to state regulation of sex- 
vice. 

Undoubtedly the centenary celebrations—a great 

memorial service held in Westminster Abbey at which 
the Bishop of Litchfield gave the address, and large 
public meetings held all over the country—have 
sent a new flood of pity through all Christian hearts 
for this great sisterhood of shame and sorrow, and it 
is hoped a new wave of purity through the hearts of 
men. 
It is three hundred years since John Bunyan, 
the swearing tinker who became preacher and 
author, first saw tne light. He was baptized—an 
infant—on Nov. 30, 1628. Great preparations are 
afoot to celebrate his memory worthily, both at Els- 
tow and Bedford, and in the great centers of popula- 
tion. 

At the annual meetings of the British Council 
of Evangelical Free Churches, held at Bridlington re- 
cently and attended by many thousands of repre- 
sentatives from all over the country, a most skilful 
use of Bunyan’s story and especially his emphasis 
upon “Grace Abounding” was made. Great meet- 
ings were addressed by the Rev. Thomas Phillips, 
B. A., of Bloomsbury, together with the Rev. Gwilym 
O. Griffith, M. A., who has written a very brilliant 
book called “‘Bunyan the Man,” a book I can well 
recommend to my American readers. 

Here again is a most healthy influence upon the 
life of our British churches. The tragic note so 
vital to sound Evangelical preaching has been rather 
absent from the British pulpit in the last quarter of 
a century. The Great War, with its fearful revela- 
tion of depravity in modern human nature, has 
helped to restore it, and now the revival of interest in 
Bunyan with his intense moral and spiritual struggle, 
his essentially Puritan sense of the exceeding sin- 
fulness of sin, and his great creation—Christian— 
the Pilgrim fleeing from the City of Destruction, will 
seal the return to the pulpit of a Gospel for sin and 
sinners. 

The great American writer, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, in his great caricature of the ‘‘easefulness’’ 
of religion in his day, ““The New Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
has pictured the modern Christian traveling from the 
city of wrath in a Pullman coach, smoking a cigar, 
and with his burdens of sin safely disposed in the 
luggage van! A great moment of triumph in the 
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satire is when the train arrives at Vanity Fair and 
the Pilgrim mistakes it for heaven! There is all too 
much point in Hawthorne’s irony, and if a return to 
Bunyan can convict the average churchman anew of 
sin and the need for a strenuous moral struggle even 
in the Christian’s life, the results will be invaluable. 
John Bunyan tells us that his great book, “Grace 
Abounding,” is concerned with “the manner of his 
conversion, his sight and trouble for sin, his dreadful 
temptations, also how he despaired of God’s mercy, 
and how the Lord at length through Christ did deliver 
him from all the guilt and terror that lay upon him.” 
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That is a vastly different frame of mind from the 
somewhat jaunty easy-going assurance of modern 
“rose-water”’ Christianity, and while there is an ex- 
treme of morbidity traceable occasionally in Bunyan 
that must also be avoided, yet there is room for a 
great return to the tragic solemnities of a faith that 
sets over against sin a cross of torture and a Saviour 
whose body is broken and whose blood is shed as 
the only adequate means of redemption. Both 
Josephine Butler and John Bunyan bring the cross 
back into Christian experience. 
London, England. 


A Modernist’s Criticism of Modernism’ 


II. The Bible and Jesus 
William Henry Spence 


SHE historical study of the Bible has been a 
$| great boon. As a method of understanding 
the meaning of the record in the Scriptures 
2 it has been gratefully accepted by all lib- 
erals, though not all the opinions of the higher crities 
have received universal assent among them: far from 
it. Our knowledge of Biblical history has been given 
a better perspective; we are better able to sift fact 
from legend; we are no longer disturbed by incongru- 
ities and inconsistencies in the records, we recognize 
the principle of growth; we are delivered from defend- 
ing the indefensible and from believing the unbe- 
lievable. The Sacred Book has become a literature 
of power, rather than a book of magic. New values 
of inspiration and personality have been uncovered 
for us; for example, consider what we have gained in 
the new knowledge and understanding of the Hebrew 
prophets. 


Our Need to Retain Conviction 


Still, here as elsewhere, some treasure has been 
left behind which we ought to recover if we can. 
The destruction of the Bible’s infallibility has ruined 
its authority for multitudes. In reaction from the 
doctrine of literal inspiration they have thrown over 
all dependence upen it as a spiritual guidebook. To 
some liberals it has become little more than a source 
book of rather doubtful value for historical study. 
In the resulting confusion, both the man in the crowd 
and the liberal scholar often are like a sailor who has 
thrown over chart and compass, and vainly tries to 
steer his course under a sky whose stars are hidden 
by the clouds. 

When one thinks of what the old faith in the 
Bible did for our fathers and mothers and the kind of 
family life it inspired them to create, one feels less 
and less inclined to swagger over the fruits of the 
so-called modern view of the Bible. He is indeed 
forced to accept the findings of the new learning 
which are based on clear proof, and enough is so based 
as to make the Book to him other than what it was 
to his parents. With the Holy Book in their hands 
they felt themselve_ fortified by an impregnable rock. 

*Republished from the Congregationalist by special per- 
mission. 


They spoke to us of duty and grace with a confidence 
supported by producible evidence. The printed page 
with its golden words gave them a sense of immedi- 
acy in their practise of the Divine Presence. When 
faith grew dim the opening of the Good Book brought 
renewal. When they were confused in any moral 
crisis, a quick turning to the sacred page gave them 
guidance. When sorrow and adversity overtook 
them, the precious promises gave them unspeakable 
comfort. When they drew near to death, the recol- 
lection of certain verses treasured in memory flung 
open the gates of new life to them. 

But what of us, the sons of such parents with 
the advantages of our higher learning, real or sup- 
posed? Must we not confess that a glory has departed 
from us? Has our liberalism given us an equivalent 
for that which we surrendered when we gave up our 
parents’ belief in the Book? The necessity is upon 
us to find something to give us what the Bible gave 
them—the feeling of security in a trouble-ridden 
world, clearness and definiteness of religious con- 
victions, the accent of authority in our testimony 
of religious experience and a firm, sure hold of faith 
in Christ—or else liberalism will yet become the 
great apostasy. 


The Rediscovery of Christ 


And what of liberalism and Christ? We lib- 
erals are wont to claim credit for discovering the Jesus 
of history as distinguished from the Christ of dogma. 
We have recovered his humanity. We have set him 
in his environment. We have stripped away a lot 
of the unreal and romantic speculation in which the 
older theologies draped his figure. We have sought 
the real Jesus, hoping thereby to acquire a real faith. 
And doubtless many of us have. The more we have 
seen of his humanity the more of divinity we have 
found. But for the most part liberalism has made 
too many concessions to rationalism, until Jesus has 
become a faint and wavering shadow. It is frequently 
said that the modern scholar is in better position to 
understand Jesus than even the early disciples. I 
wonder. The modern scholar doubtless has better 
tools wherewith to distinguish between fact and 
legend, between original records and later interpola- 
tions, between the germinal ideas of Jesus and the 
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elaborations of the simple-minded apostolic church. 
But it still remains true that spiritual things are 
spiritually discerned. It is entirely possible that the 
unlettered, imaginative, reverential, disciples were 
capable of discerning a quality in the life and character 
of the Man they knew which would wholly escape a 
modern critical thinker. The mystical mind may find 
a truth which is closed to the purely scientific mind. 
It is in religion as it is in music. Probably the latest 
graduate of a technical school could tell Sebastian 
Bach a lot of facts which the great musician did not 
know about how it happens that when a man’s fingers 
play in a combination of movements over the ivory 
keys of a great organ a concatenation of wonderful 
sounds is produced. Modern physics has put the 
student in possession of a mass of knowledge never 
dreamed of by the great organist, but the musical 
capacities of the organ are revealed through the soul 
of a Sebastian Bach rather than through the data 
of modern science. 

This is not to say that the data of modern science 
in such a case are valueless. They are true repre- 
sentations of reality, but not the whole truth. We 
must look elsewhere than to science for the full mean- 
ing of a Bach fugue. So, when liberalism goes so 
far in blind acceptance of the findings of the critics 
that it is content to explain that the religious ex- 
perience depicted in the New Testament and per- 
petual in the Christian Church had its origin in a 
person who, after all, was a rather ordinary but 
neurotic Galilean peasant—then, I say, in the slang 
of American youth, liberalism has become a “total 
loss.” 

In spite of all that recent criticism has done to 
eliminate the legendary and supernatural from the 
New Testament record, there still remains the New 
Testament experience of God—something new in the 
history of religion, which had its source in Jesus. A 
“liberalism that can face that fact and explain it as a 
natural reaction from a perfectly simple and thorough- 
ly normal environment, has very little to add to Chris- 
tianity. It becomes, rather, a disintegrating force. | 


The Place of Holy Intolerance 


It is one of the genial features of liberalism that 
itis tolerant. It condemns the binding of faith within 
cramping creeds. It protests against any attempt to 
damn a man for doubting dogmas or departing from 
authoritative rules of faith. It recognizes good in 
all forms of religious belief if sincerely held. It ac- 
cords the right to each man to state his opinions 
and worship according to his own conscience. Once 
in a while you will find a liberal who is bitter toward 
those who differ—especially toward those who hold 
the conservative views he himself once held; but he 
is usually a recent convert to liberalism and has the 
form without the spirit thereof. On the whole lib- 
erals are generous in their attitude toward opposing 
views. They never could produce an inquisition. 
They are essentially tolerant. 

Liberalism is not only tolerant in the field of 
religious thinking; it stands for broad views in the 
field of Christian ethics. It abjures negative stand- 
ards as tests for Christian character. It holds that 
abstinence from card playing, dancing, and theater 
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going, those bugaboos of sanctimonious evangelical- 
ism, is not an adequate index of religious experience. 
It rather believes that a person positively committed 
to discipleship of Christ should be free to decide for 
himself in matters of Christian casuistry. The liberal 
point of view, therefore, gives a sense of freedom and 
roominess to one’s faith. 

But if the peril of conservatism is intolerance, 
the peril of liberalism is indifference. Freedom of 
thought tends to become absence of thought. It is 
easy to pass from the affirmation that there is truth 
in all forms of belief to the affirmation,that all beliefs 
are equally true, and then go on to say that it does 
not make much difference what one thinks. Religion 
is very confusing, why think of it at all? 


Liberalism May Lack Balance 


And, again, if in the sphere of ethics the peril of 
conservatism is narrowness, the peril of liberalism is 
license. A system of taboo-has at least this virtue— 
it sets up definite standards of character. It makes 
distinctions in the field of conduct. Its standards 
may be arbitrary and its distinctions unreal, but it 
lays some toughening tasks upon the will. Whereas 
liberalism sometimes becomes loose on the moral 
side. It is liable to be so busy with religious thinking 
that it forgets Christian living. It becomes top- 
heavy with intellect, lacking the balance of moral 
earnestness. 

A higher narrowness is necessary to religion. 
Robert Frost sings, ‘“There’s something in a wall 
that wants it down;’ but there is something in human 
nature that wants it up—at certain times and in some 
places, at any rate. There are some values that need 
to be enclosed in order to be kept. Diffusion means 
their destruction. Goodness can not tolerate evil 
and remain good. Truth can not compromise with 
error and still be truth. Beauty can not shade into 
ugliness and continue to be beauty. Theism can 
not indulge atheism. Christ can not live with Anti- 
Christ. 

Jesus’ conception of religion was beautifully 
free, yet there was a holy intolerance about it. He 
leveled some grim prison walls that confined the 
human spirit, but he did not let his followers run loose 
either in thought or conduct, but led them into the nar- 
row way. When liberalism condones what he con- 
demned, it has ceased to be Christian. 

If we look carefully at evangelicalism, whichis 
anathema to most liberals, there are some elements 
lacking now in liberalism which it would be well to 
recover. Take the evangelical ‘“‘passion for souls’— 
that urge which drove men to seek out and save the 
lost. Sometimes the motive was unreal. The ur- 
gency frequently sprang from a fake other-worldliness, 
a belief in a literal hell and materialistic heaven. 
Salvation meant deliverance from the doom of going 
to one, and assurance of entrance into the other. 
With death fixing destiny without opportunity of 
change beyond, a great anxiety was given to the quest 
for souls. Of course, evangelicalism was not always 
so artificial, a kind of mellowness of judgment and 
gentleness of spirit characterized its best exponents— 
D. L. Moody, for instance. There was always pres- 
ent the earnest desire to bring men to a direct and 
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open avowal of faith in Christ, and there can be no 


doubt that many were strangely and powerfully — 


changed for the better by the impact of this urgency 
of Christian workers. There were real conversions, 
multitudes of them. 

What is to be said of liberalism in this regard? 
How often do you find a modernist preacher proclaim- 
ing the good news of a salvation that really makes 
bad men good? Are not modernist preachers usually 
laboring to get men to change their ways of thinking 
rather than their ways of living, and are not liberal 
laymen more concerned to see the propagation of ideas 
rather than to win men to the Christian experience of 
God? Yet sin is just as rife as ever. Multitudes of 
men are still ‘going to the devil” while our religious 
conventions pass ringing resolutions for the abolition 
of war and other social ills, or affirm their solemn 
right to accept the theory of evolution, or proclaim to 
all the world what it already knows—the singular 
glory of the Pilgrim Fathers. 


Progress and Worship—the Rebirth of Feeling 


The answer of the modernist to such criticisms 
usually is that losses are inevitable in any transition 
from old to new and that in time matters will right 
themselves. There will be a new synthesis by and by. 
But such losses are not inevitable and the policy of 
drifting is disastrous. It never has been necessary 
for any one to lose a vital experience of God in the 
process of changing religious opinion. The trouble 
comes when the believer confuses his experience with 
the explanation of it. Having come into awareness 
of God under the influence of some church or person 
that has taught him to accept a certain creed, he tends 
to think that the creed created his religious experience. 
When later he finds that his first creed is not in ac- 
cord with his new knowledge he comes to the con- 
clusion that the experience is invalidated. That is 
not a necessary conclusion; no more so than that one’s 
experience of beauty is invalidated when he changes 
his theory of esthetics. It ought to have been pos- 
sible for all of us to keep alive and fresh within us a 
consciousness of God and a faith that is Christian in its 
expression of that consciousness, even if our whole 
conception of His creative process were changed. 

Furthermore, we are not going to recover “the 
lost radiance of Christianity,”’ to use Principal Jacks’ 
vivid phrase, by letting things drift. Drifting with 
the stream lands one on a lower level. Retrogressive 
movements do not tend to right themselves. They 
are arrested from within by those who have the 
courage to about face and brace themselves to stem 
the tide. Just now modernists should awake to the 
fact that a liberalism which tends toward a Godless 
humanism or rank atheism is heading toward its own 
destruction. 


Liberalism Must Have Vital Realization of God 


I would be the last to advocate a return to dis- 
carded orthodoxies. The situation will not be saved 
by reassenting to theological systems once aban- 
doned. At least, that would only mean a recovered 
intellectual attitude. Erstwhile liberals who have 
become violently orthodox do not always give forth 
an impression of sincerity. Really, the return of 
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liberalism should be not to a system of doctrine, but 
to an original experience. It needs not the old theol- 
ogy, but a new baptism of the Holy Spirit, which to 
my mind means an intimate and vital realization of 
God. 

Generally speaking, it appears as if liberalism 
were like an artist gone stale. To the latter there 
frequently comes a time when his creativity fails him. 
His work becomes mechanical. He plies his brush 
with heavy effort, or the words and lines of his poetry 
either do not come through, or fall into place with 
machinelike precision and metallic sound; or his music 
does not soar, but moves with leaden wings along the 
dead level of correct composition. When such a 
situation arises, he is a wise artist who drops his 
work and goes abroad seeking a rebaptism in the 
beauty which fills all the world. Let him go not 
looking for concrete suggestions for this or that par- 
ticular work, but, forgetting the particular, immerse 
himself in the general. Let him surrender himself 
to the totality of beauty. Then at such a time as 
he knows he will have a rebirth of feeling and his 
genius once more will become creative. 

Something like that is the need of Protestant 
liberalism. We have been so busy analyzing, criticis- 
ing and investigating that our spiritual vision has 
become blurred. We see the trees but not the forest. 
We know the problems of religion, we know too little 
of God. Hence, for the most part, we have become 
incapable of creating new life. Men listen to what 
we have to say and read what we have to write; they 
discuss and debate our ideas, but they do not find 
God. 


True Worship—the Remedy 


The remedy for the situation is worship, ob- 
jective worship. Protestant liberalism tends for the 
most part to make its churches centers where people 
gather to hear somebody talk about religion. The > 
standard of value is purely intellectual and subjective. 
The chief aim is to give proper information about God 
and man, aright understanding of the application of 
religion to life, and to promote social welfare. All of 
which is essential. All true worship must eventuate 
in truer conceptions of God and His ways with men, 
and, also, in fruitful service for humanity. “But in- 
struction and exhortation are not enough. What 
the souls of men need more is a rebirth of feeling, a 
complete orientation of the spirit, an immediate 
experience of awareness of God’, an engulfing of the 
finite consciousness in the Infinite. 

This experience comes best when one joins in 
communal worship. Let liberalism divest itself of 
intellectual pride and join humbly with those who, 
whatever their theological opinions, knows how to 
adore. Though unable to assent to the opinions, it 
can reverence the Infinite Mystery. Just as a learned 
astronomer might stand on a hilltop beside an un- 
lettered shepherd and share with him the awe which 
the heavens inspire. Though sundered far in knowl- 
edge, they may become one in the attitude of wonder. 
Such worship is creative, and if liberalism will lead 
the way to the recovery of this lost art, it will save 
itself from dry rot and bring about the rehabilitation 
of Protestantism. 
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A Department of Peace 


Herbert E. Benton 


> 2 EVERAL years ago a committee from the 

<a} Executive Board of the Philadelphia Federa- 
tion of Churches sought an interview with a 
certain United States Senator. With the 
approval of the Executive Board he was asked to 
present in the Senate a bill to establish under the 
Department of State a Commission or Department 
of Peace. 

The honorable Senator was polite and gracious, 
but firm in his refusal. And his reason was that the 
Administration would father no such proposition. 
Were such a commission or department created at 
the request of the Administration it would undoubt- 
edly make recommendations to Congress. Con- 
ceivably some of these might be objectionable to the 
Administration, for they might lead to the loss of 
votes at the subsequent election; and the Adminis- 
tration would be placed in the unpleasant dilemma 
either of accepting recommendations which it feared 
would jeopardize its chances at the next election, or 
of repudiating the advice of the creature of its own 
making. And with a smile, after giving us this in- 
teresting glimpse into political philosophy, the Senator 
dismissed both us and the subject. 

But the idea itself was not so easily scotched. 
It has since been advocated by that sage of American 
idealism, Dr. David Starr Jordan; it has been elab- 


orated in a pamphlet by Kirby Page, who shows the 


comparative cost between.such a department and 
our present War and Navy Departments. Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt is its protagonist, and Agnes 
C. McPhail, M. P., in a recent speech before the 
_ Canadian House: of Commons, has proposed that 
Canada shall establish such a Peace Department. 

Is not the time auspicious for the taking of this 
great step toward international concord and world 
order? 

The value to be derived from the Kellogg treaties 
will depend entirely upon the attitudes of the peoples 
of the earth. Cupidity, jealousy, fear, or anger, 
might easily make of them “scraps of paper” to be 
destroyed by blasts of poison gas. 

The only surety against such calamity is in mutual 
understanding, friendship and good will, so deeply 
rooted, so strongly buttressed by thorough acquain- 
tance with all the causes of war and clear vision of 
the way out of all disputes, that no sudden hurricane 
wind of passion will be able to uproot this tree and 
destroy our present hopes. 

And what more potent instrument to ‘promote 
just this mutual understanding and to lay deep 
the roots of the tree of peace than a department in- 
stituted at the behest of the Government, having the 
prestige, endowed with the vast opportunities for 
service, that adhere to a body officially accredited? 

While he was Secretary of State Charles Evans 
Hughes wrote to this same Federation of Churches 
that the Department of State is the official Depart- 
ment of Peace. No one will deny to the State De- 
partment the credit it deserves for bringing order 
out of chaos many a time and oft, and yet a cursory 


view of the place such a department as proposed 
would fill will convince any one that it would go 
far beyond what the State Department can possibly 
do as at present circumscribed. 

If one asks what would such an agency do, there 
are many details in the answer. At present the War 
Department maintains summer training schools for 
war and the people foot the bills. Is, there any good 
reason why the Government might not maintain 
summer training schools for international peace, where 
men and women might come to study the causes and 
cure of war, to gain understanding of other peoples? 

In her plea before the Canadian House of Com- 
mons the honorable Agnes McPhail answers this 
question by asserting that such a department would 
develop the will to peace through education; it would 
co-operate with the private agencies for peace whose 
efforts would be made more effective through such 
co-operation. It would publish lists of available 
speakers and issue booklets, posters and films that 
would make the people familiar with the truths re- 
garding peace and war. (Our Government has 
films that show our troops in action, and thrilling 
they are; but why not have films produced by the 
Government that show the heroisms of peace, and 
others that introduce to us the members of our com- 
mon human family across the seas?) The Canadian 
M. P. suggests also scholarships to be awarded in 
the schools, the prize being a trip to some foreign 
country. 

The problem is not what such an agency might 
do; it is rather to arouse the country to demand that 
such a department be created. It w'll not come in a 
day, but if the people desire it strongly enough it will 
come. How many years of agitation were necessary 
before the Children’s Bureau was established! And 
history has a way of repeating itself. 

The chief obstacle to permanent peace at present 
is to be found in the minds and hearts of the people 
of the nations; they do not yet ‘‘seek peace and pursue 
it” with the same ardor they pursue prosperity and 
security. Therefore the great work that needs to be 
done is educational. Was it Philip Sidney who said, 
“How can I hate my neighbor if I know him?” Ig- 
norance of another is the mother of our antipathy. 
So, when we come to really know all the elements in 
this complex problem of international relationships 
how can we ever bring ourselves to fight in the effort 
to settle disputes that arise? 

And the best agency conceivable to promote 
this education is a commission, or a bureau, or a 
department, authorized and supported by the Gov- 
ernment, whose province it shall be to lead in educat- 
ing the people in the way of peace. 

And one incidental benefit would result as a very 
welcome by-product of the establishment of this de- 
partment: it would make peace workers respectable, 
and remove from peace organizations the stigma of 
failure in patriotism, and it might even be that the 
dove of peace would be allowed to appear in company 
with the eagle! 
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Last Impressions 
Maude B. Foster 


==] RAPID night-train journey to Tillbury from 

A| London, a calm passage by boat down the 
Thames and across the Channel to Dunkirk, 
23! and the next morning “Miss Katie’ and I 
al that we have exchanged the cool air and green 
fields of southwestern England for the long sweep 
of farm-land and the heat of northeastern France. 

We are amidst the confusion and difficulty of 
passport and baggage inspection, and the attempt to 
make various porters, speaking rapid French, under- 
stand just where we want to go and what we want 
to do. (How is it that far away in America one feels 
with confidence that he or she can speak French 
easily?) At last we find our places in the compart- 
ment of the “Nord,” our suitcases safely stowed in 
racks over our heads, and we are off, journeying 
along the line of Hindenburg’s last offensive, passing 
Vimy Ridge, where that desperate battle was fought, 
passing too through Lens, where the coal mines were 
flooded by the Germans; seeing town after town, 
village after village, destroyed in the war, now rebuilt 
with modern houses and ample paved streets. 

All this, by contrast, brought back vividly to my 
mind the great, gray English house, with its many 
delightful rooms, that I had left the day before— 
“Miss Katie’s’” home. Again, in imagination, I saw 
its beautiful old furniture, its entrancing garden with 
flaming flowers, the shade trees, the fountain, the 
birds, the pool where the fragrant yellow lily pushed 
its head up through the green pads—the Devonshire 
house where I had spent long, delightful, if busy, 
weeks, and where “Granny,” now eighty-four years 
old, rules with a firm, yet gracious, hand. I was 
leaving that home with its restful surroundings for 
Paris; for ““Miss Katie’’ and I were vacationing to- 
gether. 

A week has passed. We are pleasantly situated in 
a charming, if small, apartment belonging to a friend 
of “Miss Katie’s.”” The stone balcony outside our 
sitting-room overlooks a circular park. At night the 
brilliant lights from the cafe on the near-by corner 
illuminate my room, and the strains of its orchestra 
playing Tschaikowsky’s “Tied ohne Worte’ blend 
strangely with the sharp honk-honk of the furiously 
driven taxies. 

This afternoon I have walked up along the wide 
Boulevard to the Luxembourg Gardens, and at this 
moment I am sitting on a bench with a pad of paper 
trying to write to the Leader my impressions of the 
French people and of the English while those im- 
pressions are still vivid. Somehow, my thoughts fail 
to center themselves upon anything in particular 
because I am so much interested in what is going on 
around me, in these many bright, delicate, nervous, 
graceful children that are playing their games, rolling 
their hoops or digging in the gravel walks that run 
in every direction. They are rather undersized, or 
they seem to be, in comparison to the sturdy, inde- 
pendent English boys and girls that have become 
familiar to me in the parks and roadways of South 
Devon. They make more noise, but it is in a high, 


shrill key, they play with quicker movement, but it 
is play animated more by nervous energy than by 
muscular activity. They are small editions of these 
men who are sitting on the iron chairs (for rent at 
ten centimes an hour) and expending their activities 
in animated talk and in still more animated gestures; 
small editions of these mothers and grandmothers 
and aunts that are sitting in family groups with the 
men, engaged, too, in brisk talk, but engaged as well 
in sewing, in embroidery, in needle-work of some kind. 
How industrious they all are, how animated, with 
what interest they watch the children, now and again 
shouting to them in voluble French, now and then 
giving advice. I notice now one, now another, of the 
mothers opening a newspaper bundle in which there 
is the frugal lunch of bread and cheese with pastry—- 
perhaps with a little, oh! so very little, meat. The 
father from some deep pocket pulls forth the inevit- 
able bottle of cheap, red wine. It passes from the 
elders on down, each drinks from the neck of the 
bottle—apparently Pasteur’s admonitions are un- 
heeded or unknown. It is a happy picture of content- 
ment. Those in the picture seem all unconscious of 
everybody else. Why not? “Is not this Paris,” 
they say, “the French home? Are not these parks 
ours, these fountains, these many statues, this land- 
scape, this beauty? Why, then, should we not enjoy 
what belongs to every Frenchman?” 

My mind goes back again to the parks and open 
spaces in England. There, too, are active persons, 
but the activity is of muscle. Those who are active 
are energetic in sport, not in conversation; they talk 


little, they are too much engrossed in those more . 


violent games, such as cricket or lawn-tennis, they are 
not family playing against family, but individuals 
playing against individuals. It is not wine that they 
drink in common, it is tea, the connecting link be- 
tween Englishwomen and Englishmen all the world 
over. Soberness of manner with, one might almost 
say, dullness of talk is characteristic; the brightness, 
the animation, the unconsciousness to others so notice- 
able here in the Luxembourg Gardens, are lacking. 
Home life in France is out-of-doors, it takes in 
all the relations, but no more. There is the difference 
between English and French. If one is an Australian, 
an American, or a German it is all one to the English- 
man if he is a “good fellow,” or a gentleman. If one 
is an Australian or a Spaniard or an American—well, 
he is not a Frenchman, so what can one expect from a 
foreigner—is he not always an alien? That is why 
these tourists from the United States that go by in 
twos and threes are always “‘outsiders’’ no matter 
how much money they expend, no matter how much 
they would like to be liked. That is why these Ameri- 
cans, especially if it is their first trip, are so hopelessly 
lost as they wander along the Rue de Rivoli—the 
Atlantic City board-walk as it were—with its num- 
erous small curio shops, and are “taken in” by that 
same selling class to be found at every popular resort. 
The home person in Boston or in Chicago looking with 
eagerness to see what wil] be brought forth from the 
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suitcase, plastered all over with labels of foreign 
hotels, is always somewhat disappointed to find that 
his fortunate cousin or brother, just returned from 
Paris, has nothing more novel to show as the result 
of his shopping in the seat of the world’s fashion and 
eulture than ordinary coral or glass beads, poor 
photographie copies of conventional pictures, such as 
those of Notre Dame or of Napoleon’s tomb, a cheap 
fur coat that might be bought in any home department 
store. Place that same home person in Paris, instead 
of the returned cousin or brother, then what? Why, 
then he in turn would be just as much bewildered, 
“lost” in the maze and roar and foreignness of a city 
that cares not for the alien. 

Every American is marked as “rich,” and it is 
with difficulty that one can purchase at the real 
selling-price. Yesterday in a certain shop window I 
saw a hat (every woman’s desire, be she willing or 
not to confess, is to own a “chic” Paris hat) that I 
thought might be within my purchasing power. In- 
side the shop Monsieur bowed and took the hat from 
its place, bowed again and murmured “Five hundred 
franes.”’ “But,’”’ I remonstrated, pointing to the 
price-tag, “it is marked only three hundred francs.” 
“Ah, Madame, I assure you that price-tag is only the 
number,” he replied, shrugging his shoulders. This 
was not my only experience of quick price changing, 
and such experiences soon deprive one not only of the 
desire to buy a hat, but to purchase anything else 
except the ordinary trinkets along ‘‘the tourists’ high- 
way of Paris’’—the Rue de Rivoli. 

We have spent two mornings at the Louvre, first 
walking in the hot sunshine, through the mass of 
bloom and beauty that is in the Tuileries Gardens. 
In the cool interior of the Louvre I went again to see 
the classic beauty of the Venus de Milo. There she 
stands, as I saw her four years ago, her marble white- 
ness and-grace silhouetted against the dark folds of 
the curtain in the aleove—yes, it was worth a trip 
across the Channel just to have one look! I went 
along the corridor to the marble staircase and paused 
before looking up, then, lifting my eyes, I saw the 
“Winged Victory,” and could almost feel thefsweep 


and swirl of the wind that flung the draperies about 
the majestic figure. How one’s soul is satisfied with 
the richness of such beauty! 

If at this moment any one should ask me what one 
thing impresses me most in Paris, my answer, I fear, 
would be a surprise. It is this—the almost total 
absence of smoking in hotel, in cafe, on the street. 
In England the cigarette is in evidence everywhere— 
women smoke constantly. How many times during 
the summer which is past, when I have refused the 
cigarette my English hostess has pressed upon me, 
she has returned later to ask, “Are you quite sure that 
you don’t smoke?”’ Strange, is it not, to come to gay, 
beautiful Paris and find few men and fewer women 
taking any interest in smoking? May the American 
girl, whom I have seen in such numbers this summer 
nonchalantly holding a smoking cigarette and blow- 
ing out clouds of smoke from between her painted 
lips, take back home not only the fashion in gown and 
hat, but in cigarette smoking as well! 

One other impression is the intense national feel- 
ing of the French. I went again to Notre Dame, this 
time not so much to look at the beauty and the 
grandeur as to get some distinct idea, if I could, of 
what religion meant to the worshipers. I noticed up 
near the high altar, and almost overshadowing the 
state of ‘Our Lady,’ the new and glorious figure of 
Joan of Arc, “the patriot saint of France,’’ an image 
that attracted far more attention than any other. 
As I was about to leave the Cathedral I saw a tall 
marble crucifix. Underneath the figure of the dying 
Christ were stacked flags, but they were all the tri-color, 
and not, as one might have expected from the ex- 
planatory notice tacked up near by, the flags of the 
allies. This, I think, is the explanation for the intense 
family feeling seen here in the Luxembourg gardens— 
here the understanding of why all other people are, 
and will continue to be, alien. The Frenchman’s 
religion does not enlarge his sympathies, does not 
make him say ‘‘All these are God’s children,” rather 
does his Christianity narrow his outlook to France 
and France alone. 

Paris, Sept. 12. 


A Minister Goes a-Mining 


John Brush 
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a standing. There is not going¥to be any 
§ §| moral to this story. About thefonly moral 
I found in the whole affair was this: Having 
eae to God’s sunlight from a day of darkness 
three hundred feet underground, and completed the 
task of scooping some one’s winter coal supply out of 
my ears, I would give my nose a lusty blow to free 
my nasal passages of that last ton of anthracite, 
and then say fervently, “Thank the Lord, ’m a 
preacher.”” There have been times when I did not 
feel that way about my profession. But the valuable 
lesson from such an experience is that the grass in 
the other fellow’s yard is not a bit greener than that 
in your own. In this case, not so green. Well, let’s 
get on the job. 

It is 6.45 a. m. Thirty or forty men are gath- 
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ered around the shafthead, knocking the old carbide 
out of their lamps, filling them afresh, lighting them 
with a loud pop and hiss as the first pressure of gas 
comes through, and then fastening them in their caps. 
The elevator comes up, and ten of us pick up our 
lunch-boxes and take our places on the five-by-five 
platform. There is no railing around it, no cage, just 
a little chain across the two uprights to which you 
cling for dear life, at least I did. The gate-keeper 
rings a bell and the invisible engineer lets go the 
whole mechanism and forgets all about you. Im- 
mediately you are plunged into darkness, and the 
black walls shoot by the dizzy flicker of your lamps. 
Three hundred feet in fifteen seconds; I timed it to be 
sure. And besides, ] make no allowance here for 
the fact that my watch is always a little slow. That 
is about fifteen miles an hour. Now fifteen miles an 
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hour is not so fast, going horizontally, but vertical 
transportation is an entirely different thing. My di- 
gestive apparatus stayed right where I started from, 
and did not catch up with me for a good half hour. 

I step off the platform as quickly as I can, with 
my uncertain knees jacking in four directions. My 
lamp has blown out in the wild descent, and I stop 
long enough to remove it from my cap, give the flint 
a quick spin which relights it, and then hustle to join 
the group headed for the Eickhoff. 

For twenty minutes we walk through twisting 
tunnels. Here and there a spur leaves us to the right 
or left, burrowing into unknown places. Sometimes 
the roof is so low that we walk with our heads slightly 
bent, and our lamps touching the overhead trolley 
wire. Then again the roof is so high that, looking 
up, the light of our lamps is entirely absorbed by the 
darkness before it reaches the rock. Here is “bad 
roof,’ where there has been one fall of rock after 
another, each making the roof higher until there 
has been some danger of its opening up into the next 
level. Now it is quite heavily timbered to prevent 
that. 

At the end of our twenty minute walk we come 
to a place where the tunnel widens considerably. 
We cross the passing branch, a sort of switch-yard of 
three tracks width. There are some empty cars and 
some loaded cars standing on the siding. Also the 
squat little electric locomotive, with its one staring 
headlight, is waiting for us to get down to the face 
and give it some work to do. 

Off at one side, reminiscent of an officer’s dugout 
in the front line trenches, is a little concrete cell, 
imbedded in the rock. It is the section boss’s office. 
It is equipped with a bench, a desk, a telephone and 
electric lights. The telephone is our last contact with 
the outside world. 

We sit down for five or ten minutes, until the 
rest of our gang arrive. Then, taking the right hand 
one of the three passages which converge here, and 
with another fifteen minute walk, we arrive at the 
workings. We are now in the most extreme face of 
this, the Diamond Vein, about two miles from the 
elevator shaft. We have walked under a portion of 
Dixon City, under two railroads, under the Susque- 
hanna River, and under a large farm. 

Two men remain down at the car, and two men 
crawl up the narrow steel chute of the Eickhoff to 
the face. At their signal, the switch is pushed in 
and the hard-packed stillness of this dark cavern is 
shattered by the noisy action of the machinery. 

The Eickhoff is a steel chute about eighteen 
inches wide, which extends back to the face, at this 
time about one hundred and fifty feet back. The 
miners shovel their coal into the chute, which by a 
jiggling motion propels it down to the car. The din is 
terrific when this one hundred and fifty feet of noisy 
metal, loaded with coal, is bucking back and forth at 
the rate of about two hundred bucks a minute. Con- 
versation is impossible. The miner and I work 
dumbly, except now and then to shout a word of 
caution that a piece of rock or coal is loose, and may 
slide down on us any minute. Every half hour the 
miner signals the man at the motor, and the machine 
is stopped. Then, in the deathly stillness we stand 


silently and listen. We can hear the quiet chick- 
chick-chick-chick, like the rapid ticking of a clock, 
all about us. It is the cracking of the rock and the 
chipping off of tiny bits of coal. We know that the 
roof is settling steadily, but not dangerously. For 
out here we are robbing pillars, which is dangerous 
work and requires constant caution. When they first 
worked this seam, the miners dug passages, taking 
out but forty per cent of the coal. The rest was left 
standing in pillars, fifteen by sixty feet, to hold the 
roof up. Now we were going back over that ground, 
taking out the pillars, which meant that the roof 
was having the supports removed, and was being 
let down behind us. Props were erected, trunks of 
trees from one to two feet in diameter, to hold up the 
roof until we could complete our work. And we can 
look into the dimness of the cavern behind us, and 
see these heavy timbers squashed right down, or 
snapped in two, by the irresistible pressure of the 
settling surface. The pressure on the wood makes its 
odor very strong, much like newly-made barrels 
when they are being baked in the cooper’s shop. 

The settling of the roof is called a ‘“‘squeeze,” 
and it crushes the coal, powdering it, making it less 
valuable. The chamber in which we are working was 
originally sixteen feet high. Now it is impossible to 
stand erect in it. 

Well, it is still settling, but not dangerously fast. 
So the signal is given and the noisy chute begins to 
buck again. We knock the coal from the rock, throw 
the rock into the pile of debris behind us called ‘‘gob,”” 
and shovel the coal into the chute. 

Soon we have cleaned up all the loose material, 
and it is impossible to pick or pry anything more off 
the face. Again the motor is signaled and the Hick- 
hoff stops. The miner takes an auger about four 
feet long, and, picking the proper place in the face, 
begins to bore into the coal, just as a carpenter would 
bore into wood. The hole completed, he packs in 
four sticks of powder, lights the fuse, and we do a 
wild scramble down the chute, taking refuge behind 
some big props. 

There really was not any explosion, just a heavy 
concussion of the air which squeezed your eardrums 
and your body. We sat down for ten minutes to 
wait for the slow air currents to drag off the heavy 
poisonous fumes of the powder. I grew very chilly 
as I sat there. I could see my breath drift across the 
bright path of my lamp, and the steam rose from my 
sweat-soaked shirt, as it does from a laboring horse on 
a winter day. I was very glad to get back to work 
again and get warmed up. It is exceedingly easy to 
catch cold this way in the mines. 

At 9.30 we knocked off for a bit, and at 12.30 
took half an hour for lunch. During the lunch hour 
I had a chance to become acquainted with our furry 
friends, the rats. They smell the food and the scraps 
we throw away call them from their hiding places. 
As they flicked across the narrow trail of light from 
my lamp, they looked as big as wolves. I threw bits 
of bread down in front of me, and watched. They 
would fiash out, seize the morsel, and dart back. 
Then from the darkness somewhere I could hear 
squeals and scratches, as they fought with the wife 
or neighbor over the booty. My dinner pail sat on 
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the ground beside me within handy reach. Once I 
turned to get some food, and one of the pets, large 
enough so that, with his hind legs on the ground, he 
could reach over the edge of the pail and get at its 
contents, was trying to get away with a sandwich. 
With a stick of wood, I let him know that he was not 
so welcome. 

Lunch over, we went back to the noisy, dusty job. 
Suddenly there was a distant rumble, and the machine 
stopped. “Been a fall somewhere and cut off the 
power,” said the miner. We crawled down the chute 
again, and sat down with the other two men to wait. 
Soon a light came bobbing up the dark tunnel, and 
the foreman announced a fall of roof which had 
torn down the power lines. He casually looked over 
our work, tested the roof, and then went back to 
supervise the cleaning up. 

For two long hours we sat there, then came three 
o’clock, quitting time, and we gathered our goods 
and started for the shaft. On the way back we 
passed the cause of our delay. It had been a fair- 
sized fall, completely obstructing the passage. 
They took out over twenty cars of rock. It runs four 
tons to the car. No one happened to be under it at 
the time. But then, no one thinks much about it, 
because it is a very usual occurrence. One never 
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walks from his chamber to the shaft without seeing 
a dozen or so chunks of rock which have fallen during 
the day. And a piece the size of your fist, if it hits 
you on the head, can do just as complete a job as a 
hundred tons. I confess that the rest of the way back 
I looked up, rather than down. I figured that noth- 
ing would fall up anyway. 

Back at the shaft the men formed a queue along 
the wall, and sat down. The coal goes up first and 
the men wait. 

It is a fearsome sort of scene. Because the air 
currents are so strong here, the men wear old-fashioned, 
flaring, smoky oil lamps—ghastly looking things, but 
they will not blow out. The elevator drops down 
out of the darkness, the empty car is pushed off, runs 
down on to the siding, and bumps into the last empty 
with a wild crash. The loaded car is pushed from the 
other side, and the elevator shoots up again. 

When the last chunk of coal is taken up, the men 
file on, and, ten at a time, are snapped up into the 
blessed sunshine again. Boy! What a grand and 
glorious feeling! It is now about four o’clock. We 
have not been down there quite ten hours, but it 
seems like years. 

Do you want to know what I think of mining? 
Well, ask me personally, I can not tell you here. 


| The Europe ‘of 1928 
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We have just completed a pilgrimage through Europe of 
seventy-five selected leaders to make a study of the situation 
on this continent. We spent the first three weeks in England, 
then a week in Germany, the next divided between Czechoslo- 
vakia and Austria, the next studying the League of Nations 
at Geneva, and the last week in France. With two lectures 
every morning, followed by a question period, we heard the 
political, industrial and religious leaders of each country. In 
England, for instance, we met the Prime Minister, Mr. Baldwin, 
Ramsay MacDonald and leaders of the three political parties; 
Lord Cecil, Lord Astor and Lord Lytton; the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Bishop of London and Dean Inge. We had the 
rare treat of a friendly encounter between George Bernard Shaw 
and Lady Astor at the latter’s residence, and came in contact 
with many of the leading minds in British life to-day. We 
tried to do the same in each country that we visited. I wonder 
if I might share with you some of our outstanding impressions 
as to the situation in Europe to-day. First of all I will take a 
subject that was discussed by the leading statesmen in every 
country this summer. 

1. The Kellogg Peace Pact. As to the attitude of Europe 
we must distinguish between the ignorant masses, the man in 
the street, the diplomats and the leaders of thought. The ig- 
norant masses know nothing and care nothing about it. The 
man in the street was indifferent or mildly interested. The 
diplomats practically all approved on various utilitarian grounds, 
though they were somewhat cynical as to the loopholes, the 
reservations and the legal limitations of the treaty. With only 
one exception the leaders of thought that we met in every coun- 
try, in every party, in the press or in public positions, were 
strongly, some of them enthusiastically, in favor of the treaty. 
They feel that, while there are very sweeping reservations and 
very slight legal commitments, the moral and psychological 
effects of the treaty may be enormous. They feel that the issues 
of war have been in part taken from the hands of secret di- 
plomatists and fearsome or bellicose militarists, and placed more 
largely in the hands of the people. They believe that public 


opinion will now be able to operate more powerfully on behalf 
of peace. 

They approve of the treaty chiefly on the following grounds: 
1. Within certain specified limits war is outlawed as an interna- 
tional crime; it will never again be so easy, so respectable, so 
popular, so legal. 2. Pacific means will be sought and pre- 
vailingly found for the settlement of international disputes, 
with a growing reliance upon law and justice, and a deepening 
aversion to violence and destructive war, with a gathering con- 
fidence and habit of judicial procedure which will logically and 
inevitably lead gradually to proportional disarmament. 3. 
America is brought back into the international scheme of things 
and will, as the strongest nation in the world, play a worthier 
part in moral leadership, not in being dragged into another world 
war at the eleventh hour, but in averting or preventing it from 
the first. 4. The unanswerable logic of events will inevitably 
force us in time to take the next steps to make possible the peace 
for which we have provided in the abstract, on paper. 

The statesmen of Europe are prevailingly realists and see 
that there are five kinds of war that are not outlawed by the 
treaty: 1. It does not outlaw war in self-defense. 2. All signa- 
tories are automatically released if one of them violates the 
treaty. 3. Wars in defense of allies or third parties are not 
outlawed, in connection with the enforcement of the sanctions 
of the League of Nations, the Locarno treaty, the treaty com- 
mitments of France to Poland, the Little Entente, etc. 4. 
There are ‘‘certain regions of the world” unspecified where Great 
Britain is to be free to interpret her new Monroe Doctrine, while 
the United States has remained silent on its own Monroe Doc- 
trine. 5. Apparently the treaty does not prejudice the freedom 
of action of the United States in waging wars upon weaker na- 
tions like Nicaragua, Fyaiti, ete., nor Japan in Manchuria, nor 
similar cases of intervention. 

The statesmen of Europe see that if loopholes are desired 
there are plenty in the treaty, and that every nation is now 
free solely to interpret for itself what is a “defensive” war; 
that just as Germany’s action in 1914 and practically all the wars 
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of the last century were justified as “defensive,” the treaty may 
mean as little as we wish, wnless we are ready to go on logically 
and trust to judicial procedure to let an impartial tribunal de- 
termine what is genuine self-defense. For instance, supposing 
Japan wants Manchuria, shall she pharisaically determine, .as 
in the case of her twenty-one demands upon China “‘in order to 
keep the peace of the Far East,” or in order to “‘protect” herself, 
that she must make war upon China; or, is she genuinely willing 
to leave to an impartial tribunal like the World Court, or League 
of Nations, or to special arbitration, the settlement of her claims? 
Or, to come closer home, is the United States to intervene by 
force, when and where and as she will in Latin America, to col- 
lect the debts of Wall Street, or set up her own rulers in these 
countries; or is she willing, as we ask Japan to be, to leave her 
case to a Pan-American or other tribunal if it is a just one? In 
a word, the Peace Pact will force upon us the issue of whether 
we are to have international anarchy, every nation for itself 
and a few countries or the world dragged into war every time 
some nation wants the excuse of ‘‘self-defense,’’ or, whether we 
shall turn from the appeal to force to the appeal to reason, and 
have our problems faced and patiently solved by the organized 
functioning of an integrated world. This will bring us face to 
face with the World Court, the League and the next steps that 
must be undertaken if the world is to have peace. 

I assume that the Senate will ratify the treaty which we 
have proposed and that the world is signing. If it should not, 
it would be the last straw in the loss of our prestige. It would 
make us worse than the laughing stock of the world; it would 
turn the world against us. As it is, the nations are looking again 
with hope to the possible moral leadership of America to world 
peace and co-operation. A tightening ring is closing in about 
war, as it did to do away with slavery a generation ago. It is 
happening in this generation, in this decade. The Covenant of 
the League in Article XI deals with ‘‘any war or threat of war’’ 
as the concern of the whole League and the fifty-four nations 
that are already members. ‘‘All aggressive wars are prohibited,”’ 
and “pacific means’ are provided by its later action. The 
Treaty of Locarno outlaws war and provides for peace between 
the seven nations that are the heart of the European situation. 
Now the Multilateral Peace Treaty will bring America and her 
enormous power into the international situation; it widens the 
scope of peace to the fifteen principals and most of the remain- 
ing nations of the world whose peoples ‘‘condemn recourse to 
war for the solution of international controversies and renounce 
it as an instrument of international policy. . . . The settlement 
of all disputes or conflicts of whatever nature, shall never be 
sought except by pacific means.’’ These are great words: they 
are high ideals. We were in Paris when Mr. Kellogg arrived 
to sign the pact. We believe we have witnessed the setting up 
of one of the last great milestones that mark the long march of 
humanity towards peace. 

2. The Situation in Europe. Economically Europe has 
widely recovered since the war, but she still bears the scars and 
signs of impoverishment of the great conflict. Britain is still 
depressed in her ten basic industries, yet she is as rich as formerly 
and her per capita income is as great as ever. She has a debt 
since the war of some $36,000,000,000. She has to pay a yearly 
interest on this debt of a billion and a half dollars, or about one- 
half more than her whole national expenditure in 1933. About 
half the national expenditure must apply on her debts, and she 
must pay the United States alone nearly half a million dollars a 
day for sixty years to come. I read in this morning’s paper that 
this last week she added over 11,000 to the million and a third 
who have been unemployed ever since the war. 

A million are unemployed in Germany, some two millions 
in Russia, and a larger number in prosperous America. In 
Germany skilled labor receives an average of $2.50 a day, un- 
skilled $1.50; in France even less. The usual income of Ger- 
many is about fifteen billion dollars (compared to ninety billion 
in the United States). Of this about one-third goes to meet the 
demands of taxation, social legislation, interest and reparations. 
She must pay over a million and a half dollars a day, with no 
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fixed capital sum, two generations to come. The Germans feel 
that there is no end in sight, that these enormous reparations 
will be a setback to industry and the people’s standard of living 
and that they must be paid in the end by sweated labor. They 
see them as a penal system imposed by a war victory that places 
the whole nation under an economic and moral strain. Imagine 
the South compelled to sign a treaty specifying their ‘‘sole 
guilt’’ for the Civil War! Would not this have been more bit- 
terly resented than any poverty? It is soin Germany. If the 
payments under the Dawes plan break down in 1929, and Ger- 
many can not meet these enormous demands, probably some 
capital sum will have to be fixed, say eight billion dollars, which 
will be paid. Having disarmed, joined the League, signed the 
Locarno and Multilateral Peace Treaties, Germany asks for the 
evacuation of the Rhineland and a return to real peace. On 
the whole, she seems measurably to have learned the lessons of 
the war and to have made gratifying progress in almost every 
aspect of her economic and political life. 

_France also shows signs of economic improvement and 
stabilization. Before the war she was a creditor nation to the 
extent of $8,000,000,000. If we debit her enormous debts to 
Britain and America, she has become a debtor nation. At the 
same time she has seen the United States through the war pass 
from a debtor nation, owing the world nearly $3,000,000,000, to 
a creditor nation, with the world in her debt to the extent of 
some $25,000,000,000, in foreign investments and war loans. 
Rightly or wrongly she believes that, if the war was a common 
cause, she is not under moral obligations to pay the war loan. 
There is a manifest absence of the will to pay as a moral obliga- 
tion both in Germany and France. 

Politically things are becoming slowly more stable in Europe. 
There is an issue, however, between democracy and dictatorship. 
Over half the population ‘of this continent are living within the 
dozen countries now under some form of dictatorship, of which 
the chief are Russia and Italy. Of fourteen million industrial 
workers in Germany, in the last elections some eleven millions 
voted socialist and three millions communist. But the strong 
conservatism of both Germany and France will stand for de- 
mocracy and the republic in both countries. 

3. The Responsibility of America. It is difficult if not impos- 
sible for us to realize our unique responsibility. Our annual in- 
come of ninety billion dollars is greater than the wealth of any 
other country in the world, even that of Great Britain. During 
the last five years the increase of our annual income has been 
greater than the total of the British income during that time. 
Already possessing one-third of the world’s wealth, the world 
must yet pay us roughly about a million dollars a day on our 
debts, and a billion dollars a year on our foreign investments. 
Ours is a position of unparalleled wealth, prosperity and power. 
All history shows no economic parallel. It would seem that in 
one country at least we could guarantee economic justice, security 
and a decent minimum standard of living to all bona fide workers. 
Yet, strange to say, we not only have a greater total of workers 
unemployed than any other industrial country at this time, but 
we are doing less for them than almost any other nation, and 
we do not have any accurate or adequate means of knowing 
even how many unemployed there are. In Great Britain the 
Government feels itself under obligation to provide honest work 
for the unemployed, or a bare subsistence by way of unemploy- 
ment insurance. The same is true in Germany, where about 
half of the workers are under some form of social insurance to 
provide against sickness, old age, disability or unemployment. 
In other countries public labor exchanges are provided to find 
men work and public works to give employment to those with- 
out it. But in our own country we have no effective means of 
providing for them. We found Vienna ending its slums and 
building good houses and apartments for its workers at a rental 
of two dollars a month. America has the means and power if 
she will, as in the case of no other nation, to set her own house 
in order and give justice to her workers and all classes at home; 
and to lead the world for peace and international co-operation 
abroad. 
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The General Convention at Work 


LIVE NEWS FROM THE FRONT 
(Concluded) 


From Akasaka Church as reported by Dr. Tsuga: 

“Church services, morning and evening, special meetings, 
prayer meetings, Sunday school, special lectures, Young Men’s 
Christian Association, English Bible Class, church bulletin, 
kindergarten.” 

Dr. Tsuga reports also ‘‘meetings twice a month for employees 
of largest women’s magazine in Japan, once a month at Women’s 
Reformatory, once a month at Toyotama Prison, two stereopti- 
con lectures at a Reform School for Women.”’ 

From the Koishikawa Church as reported by Mrs. Yoshi- 
oka: 

“Comparatively new church, but has membership of fifty- 
four, average attendance for six months thirty-eight. Special 
services and meetings to welcome new members, congratulate 
graduates and farewell meetings.” ‘ 

From Dojin House as reported by Mrs. Yoshioka: 

“Sewing and cooking classes, English school, special lec- 
tures, educational motion pictures, Children’s Club, library, 
tournament young people’s Ping Pong Club, Clara Barton Guild, 
eleven parties, advertisements distributed 6,500. Sunday school 
with primary, intermediate and young people’s deparmtents; 
the latter under Miss Bowen, has grown so large that it has been 
divided into six groups under separate leaders. Special programs, 
teachers’ meetings, picnics and parties.” . 

“Midori Kindergarten, Senior, enrollment of fifty-nine, 
four teachers. The Mothers’ Association is getting to be a 
strong body to assist the kindergarten and the mothers them- 
selves.”’ 

From the Blackmer Home as reported by Miss Bowen: 

“Girls in Home, eighteen. Music lessons, lectures, con- 
certs, motion pictures, week-end trips, farewell and congratula- 
tory parties, letters written by girls to American godmothers. 
‘They are waiting eagerly for answers, only one of which has 
come.’ ”’ 

Activities of Miss Bowen: 

“The Blackmer Home’s executive has attempted to fill 
many needs in connection with her regular job of being a mis- 
sionary to the Japanese people. These duties have included: 
Treasurer, executive, hostess, nurse, teacher, matron, and 
mother within the Blackmer Eome; teacher of two Bible classes 
with a total enrollment of ninety-eight young people (averaging 
attendance from twenty-five to forty-five); leader of weekly 
prayer-meeting at Koishikawa Church; adviser and friend to 
the young people’s group; treasurer of the Midori Kindergarten 
and superintendent of the Koishikawa Sunday school (in Miss 
Kent’s absence). 

“Aside from these duties, Miss Bowen has tried to keep up 
other interests and connections not directly within our own 
Universalist Mission. She has been trying to refresh herself 
with Japanese lessons, voice culture, and religious education 
reading. She has given concerts, or sung at the Episcopal Mis- 
sion School for Girls, at the Y. W. C. A., at a Baptist Mission 
Dormitory (Scott Hall) for boys; at Okuma Kai Kwan (for a 
Presbyterian church group); at Teiko San’s father’s funeral. 
She has given one religious talk before the women’s group of a 
Methodist church.”’ 

From Tokyo Mission House as reported by Mrs. Cary: 

“Seventy-eight meetings held, 1,000 letters and cards written 
to America. Literature distributed, 19,320 pamphlets. Prayer 
meetings, Clara Barton Guild, Bible Classes. Private lessons 
in English by both Dr. and Mrs. Cary. 

“Socially it has not been possible for so much entertaining 
to be done this year. There are invited guests for dinner on an 
average of once a week, but there have been only twenty parties. 
Three were for the ‘Merry-Go-Round,’ the international club 
in which Paul Cate is interested, one Miss Kent’s farewell re- 
ception and three were Christmas parties.” 


B. OF THE N. M. C. 


Below is a continuation of the roll of Builders of the National 
Memorial Church. The names of donors of Building Stones 
are first given, followed by the names in italics of those for whom 
the Building Stones have been designated as Memorials or 
Tributes. 

1205. Rev. Carl F. Henry, Pasadena, Cal. 
Mary L. Henry. 
1206. K. W. W. Class, Central Square, N. Y. 
Marion A. Snow. fs 
1207. Mrs. Amanda B. Wadleigh, Haverhill, Mass. 
John Ransom Wadleigh. 
1208. Miss Ethelwyn Blake, Milford, Mass. 
Mr. and Mrs. Nathaniel Friend Blake. 
1209. Mrs. Ellula E. Weeks, New Haven, Conn. 
William H. Weeks. 
1210. Mrs. C. H. Mead, Kent, Ohio. 
Rev. Jacob Merrifield. 
1211. George Everett Hubbard, New Haven, Conn. 
Mrs. Martha Newton Sprague Hubbard. 
1212. Mrs. Alice J. Wohrer, North Vernon, Indiana. 
Alice J. Wohrer. 
1213. Jane Addams Bible Class (Women’s) Muncie, Indiana. 
1214-1215. Edwin P. Claflin, Attleboro, Mass. 
1216-1217. Mr. and Mrs. O. B. Kaross, Wausau, Wis. 
1218. Elizabeth B. Perley, Livermore, Maine. 
Mrs. Julia Chase Washburn. 
1219. Mrs. L. M. Millard, Washington, D. C. 
1220. C. P. Pushaw, Pittsfield, Maine. 
Mrs. Olive Packard Pushaw. 
1221. C. P. Pushaw, Pittsfield, Maine. 
George N. Pushaw. 
Louise A. Merrill, Denver, Colorado. 
Mr. and Mrs. O. A. Whittemore. 
1224. E.L. Spicer, LaCrosse, Wis. 
1225. Norman E. ©. Perkins, Felchville, Vt. 
Marilla S. Perkins. 
1226. Ezra B. Wood, New Haven, Conn. 
Edith Everett Wood. 
1227. Miss Nancy Darling, Woodstock, Vermont. 
The Charles Edgar Darling Family. 
1228. Miss Nancy Darling, Woodstock, Vermont. 
Mrs. Chloe Marsh Darling. 
1229. Annie C. Thayer, Danvers, Mass. 
Edward F. Thayer. 
1230. Annie C. Thayer, Danvers, Mass. 
Mrs. Edward F. Thayer. 
1231. Mrs. Ernest Bunzel, New York City. 
1232. Universalist Society, Adams, Mass. 
1233. Mrs. F. E. Blanchard, Columbus, Ohio. 
1234. Mrs. Mattie P. Schonland, Lawrence, Mass. 
Lydia J. Wright. 
1235. Mrs. Leander J. Quick, Stamford, Conn. 
1236. Mr. Harry S. Boyd, Portland, Maine. 
1237. Grace A. Rice, Rochester, N. Y. 
Mrs. Ione Stacy Rice. 
J238. Frances B. Mowry, Lawrence, Mass. 
Leon EF. Mowry. 
1239. Mrs. Marion Bishop Moxley, Birmingham, Alabama. 
Mrs. Sadie Clark Bishop. 
1240. Eleanor Prescott, North Attleboro, Mass. 
George Henry Arnold. 
1241. Mrs. Benjamin M. Ayres, Long Ridge, Conn. 


1222-1223. 


Seth S. Cook. 

1242. Mrs. Benjamin M. Ayres, Long Ridge, Conn. 
Mary L. Cook. 

1243-1244. Tomadachi Class, Arlington, Mass. 


Rev. C. F. Patterson. 
(List to be continued.) 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WHO IS ‘“‘ABSURD?”’ 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

When Dr. Betts touches pen to paper something limpid and 
luminous flows naturally forth. His “retort courteous” to John 
Haynes Holmes’s diatribe against denominations (with a special 
dig at the Universalist) was a fine specimen of the characteristic 
Syracusan verve and personality, keyed to a note of modesty 
and amiability. In his invective Dr. Holmes let loose an ex- 
hibition of bitterness and unreason in behalf of his community 
sect and against all others, which only too well illustrated the 
disease of ‘‘pride and prejudice’ he was diagnosing. No doubt 
sects and isms and ologies have been perverted to mean ends, 
but revolt from their pettiness and ugliness should be fair and 
discriminating, not filled with the very spleen or puffed up with 
the same arrogance and bullyism that make them so offensive. 
Dr. Holmes has worked himself up into a fever, even a frenzy, 
and hurts his cause, which in itself commands much sympathy, 
by refusing to be the least bit placated or encouraged by the 
new spirit so hopefully manifesting among the churches, and 
demanding “immediate and unconditional surrender’ to his 
loose and callow program. 

Dr. Betts, while evidently a little hipped or pricked by the 
fling at the Universalist Church, does not lose his good temper, 
but returns the soft answer. And in doing so he bears an elo- 
quent testimony to the moral and spiritual power of the faith 
thus slurred. 

In his repression, however, he concedes more than I should. 
He seems to say that no faith is “‘absurd’”’ which is held in sin- 
cerity and yields comfort and inspiration to the believer. Now 
the curious fact is that no “faith’’ was ever so grotesque or fan- 
tastic that it could not find devotees ready to swear by it and 
die for it. 

I have been for several weeks in an institution owned and 
operated by the Seventh Day Adventists. It is one of some fif- 
teen or more such establishments in the United States, which 
together constitute the most impressive organization for prac- 
tical service I know of in America. I could not say enough for 
the kindly spirit, the unselfish adaptation to the needs and 
resources of guests, as well as the general efficiency and up-to- 
dateness, of this enterprise. 

But it is inspired—as are also a phenomenal scope and ac- 
tivity along ‘‘missionary”’ lines, and other forms of religious zeal 
and administrative efficiency—by a rigid and exacting ‘‘faith’’ 
in the seventh day Sabbath as an essential divine command- 
ment, in the “imminent Second Coming of Christ,’’ and of course, 
in verbal inspiration of the Bible and all the usual ‘“‘evangelical’’ 
articles. Now, with due consideration for the seriousness and 
sweet-spiritedness of these people, such views can not be judged 
as anything less than “absurd.’’ They are irrational, illogical, 
ignorant, stupid. We may refrain from so describing them to 
spare their feelings; but at the bar of reason the verdict can not 
be in doubt. 

This is one instance of a countless number. Therefore, I 
am not content to reply to Dr. Holmes’s charge, ‘‘Our faith is 
not ‘absurd,’ it is beautiful and noble, for I find it so.’ Rather, 
let us meet the sneer directly, and say: It is never absurd to 
dream lofty dreams, to live “‘with eye intent upon the visioned 
future bent,’’ to “‘reach a hand through time to catch the far- 
off interest of tears.’ It may be true that “‘we know precisely 
nothing about the future world,’’ nor do we pretend to know— 
or trust—more than that ‘‘good shall fall, at last, far off, at last 
to all, and every winter change to spring.’’ But we do know 
that the master absurdity is to affect to be indifferent to these 
questionings and hopes and visions; to attempt to tether the 
imagination within a material, much more a mundane horizon; 
to try arbitrarily and pontifically to limit concern to “‘one world 
at a time;”’ to scoff at the poet’s or the prophet’s far flung sur- 
mise, because it can not be verified by microscope or telescope 
or test tube. The ‘‘humanism’’ which proposes these prison 


walls is fess than human, for it forgets that man is a being “‘of 
large discourse, looking before and after,’’ and that the unseen 
is often more reai and practical than the seen. To be sure ‘‘other 
worldliness’’ may become an infatuation, a maiady; but so also 


' may a braggart, near-sighted this-worldliness. 


We can not let Dr. Holmes get away with this ad captandum 
plea for confining interest to temporal concerns. The outlook 
of religion is upon eternity and immortality; and, while it is 
vital to insist that these exist in their plenitude here and now, 
it would be fatal to despise their lure which leads to “‘far off divine 
events” in which the creation will fulfil itself in glory upon glory. 

C. Ellwood Nash. 

Glendale Sanitarium, Glendale, Calif. 


* * 


WHAT IS RELIGIOUS BIGOTRY? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
All this denunciation of “religious bigotry, 


” “sectarian in- 


tolerance,’ and the like has finally got on my nerves. I have 
something to say. What is religious bigotry? 
I have no prejudice against Roman Catholics. If a man 


can believe and wants to believe that a priest has the power, at 
the tinkling of a bell, to transform a piece of bread into the body 
and blood of Jesus Christ, and offer it as an atoning sacrifice to 
God, I have no objection. That seems to me the utmost limit 
of superstition, but that is his business. Let him believe it if 
he can and will. I have no desire to stop him and shall not vote 
against him for any office on that account. I submit, however, 
that I have a right to conclude that a man who can profess to 
believe such absurdity must be lacking the intelligence which 
would fit him for high office. 

But if this same man belongs to an organization (call it the 
Ku Klux Klan, or the Bully Gahoos or the Church of Rome) 
the head of which claims to be infallible, who declares in terms 
that can not be misunderstood, ‘“‘We hold upon this earth the 
place of God Almighty,’’ who moreover affirms that there is no 
distinction between the sacred and the secular, that his authority 
covers the whole field of life, claims, still more, that it is the duty 
of all members of his organization ‘‘to endeavor to bring back all 
civil society to the pattern and form of Christianity,” including 
union of church and state, and who further denies emphatically 
the equality of other churches with the Roman Church, denies 
freedom of thought in the state, denies the joint control of public 
schools by church and state, and affirms with equal clearness 
the temporal power of his institution, is it bigotry to call at- 
tention to these claims? And if a candidate for the highest office 
and the most powerful position of any ruler on earth, affirms that 
he is a loyal member of this organization, is it bigotry for one 
to reply, “‘Very well, then I propose to vote for some one who is 
not a member?” 

Is it bigotry to call attention to the above facts? And if 
one does call attention to these facts right out loud in meeting 
so that any one may hear and understand, can he be rightly ac- 
cused of carrying on a “whispering,” underhanded and hypo- 
critical campaign? If an organization like the Methodist Church 
has preached and worked for half a century for the abolition of, 
let us say the opium den, or better perhaps, the traffic in alcohol, 
and has succeeded in outlawing the) opium den or the saloon, 
and a candidate for high office affirms that he proposes to re- 
establish the opium den or the place where ‘“‘he can put his 
foot on a rail and blow the foam off’? (euphemism for saloon), is 
it bigotry or simple common sense for one to stand in the presence 
of people who have labored for the abolition of this acknowledged 
evil, and urge such to exert themselves to elect a candidate who 
will promote what they desire? 

In order to be broad-minded must one cultivate that sort 
of courtesy that dare not flatly speak the truth? 

Personally I have no doubt that if Governor Smith is elected 
he will make a good President, as he has made a good Governor. 
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But I submit that all this “Hush! Hush!! Hush!!!’’ business is 
out of place. Let’s all put our cards on the table and not be 
silenced by the cry of ‘“‘Bigotry!’’ It is not religious persecution 
to tell the plain, undenied facts about any man’s religion. It is 
not bigotry to urge citizens to vote for measures they think to 
be right and for men who will make such measures effective. 

Frank Oliver Hall. 

Tufts College. 
* * 


STRONG FOR REACTIONS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

No one would appreciate more than J having a page of 
modern poetic gems added to the Leader. But I hope this does 
not mean that less space will be given to Reactions of Our Read- 
ers. I consider this department the finest possible stimulus for 
clear and creative thinking, especially for those who write. 

ONG 


* * 


THE BRAHMO CENTENARY CELEBRATION IN INDIA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am just in receipt of personal letters from India, under 
date of Aug. 23, stating that the centenary celebration of the 
founding of the Brahmo Somaj had begun under highly favoring 
auspices. Delegates in unexpectedly large numbers from all 
parts of India had arrived in Calcutta. At the opening meeting, 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore took the principal part in the divine 
service, and gave a highly impressive address on the Life and 
- Work of Ram Mohun Roy, the founder of the Brahmo Somaj. 
This was the more gratifying from the fact that Dr. Tagore had 
been rather seriously ill for several months, and it was a matter of 
general rejoicing that he had so far recovered as to allow him to 
be present and take so prominent a part. His address on this 
occasion is to appear in the next issue of the Modern Review (of 
Calcutta). 

It was greatly regretted that the Unitarian delegates from 
America could not be present at the opening meetings. They 
will be warmly welcomed when they arrive later. The centenary 
committee has planned an extensive program of meetings, con- 
sisting of lectures, addresses, social gatherings, and so forth, to 
be held in the various large cities of India, and to continue on 
until into January. It may be known to some of your readers 
that the American Unitarian delegation will be an influential 
and thoroughly representative one, consisting of Dr. Southworth, 
president of the Meadville Theological School, and Mrs. South- 
worth; Dr. J. H. Lathrop, pastor of the First Unitarian Church, 
Brooklyn, and Mrs. Lathrop; and Dr. Reese, secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference and president of Lombard Col- 
lege. | These American Unitarians will take prominent parts 
in all the later meetings of the centennial program. 

It is greatly regretted that Dr. Samuel Eliot, who was so 
long president of the American Unitarian Association, will not 
be able to go, as was originally expected. 

President Southworth will have the additional pleasure in 
connection with his visit to India of meeting and renewing his 
friendship with a number of Brahmo Somaj young men who have 
been his students in Meadville and who are now serving Brahmo 
congregations as ministers. 

In the Christian Register, just at hand, I see the happy an- 
nouncement that Dr. Reese is to give a series of three lectures 
before the University of Madras. I have received also the 
gratifying word that Dr. Southworth is to give a similar series at 
the same university. 

Let me add in conclusion, that it is a great regret to the 
Brahmo Somaj Centenary Committee that the Universalist 
Church of America has not seen its way to.send a delegation to 
India to join with them in their celebration, as it was cordially 
invited and urged to do. When Mr. Mozoomdar, the eminent 
Brahmo preacher and leader, was in this country he spoke often 
under the auspices of Universalists, and recognized their faith 
as essentially his own. In my visits to India, and from my cor- 
respondence, I have received many evidences of the warm de- 


sire of the Brahmo leaders to come into better acquaintance 
and closer fellowship with the Universalists of America. 

Will you permit me to express my own personal wish and 
hope that in the near future there may be established as close 
and cordial relations between the American Universalists and 
the Brahmo Somaj as that which has long existed between the 
Somaj and American Unitarians? 

J.T. Sunderland. 
* * 


PRAISES DR. BETTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wish to thank Dr. Frederick W. Betts for the timely and 
inspiring message in a recent number of dur Christian Leader. 
I have read it, and reread it, for it rings with no uncertain sound. 
A glad song of encouragement and strength to our every day 
life, it is just the needed word. 

Mrs. Arnold. 


Braintree, Mass. 
* * 


ANSWERS OUR RUTLAND CORRESPONDENT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am an enrolled Republican and have been affiliated with 
that party for the past thirty-five years, but I want to say that 
it is just such stuff as contained in the communication published 
in your valued Leader, under date Sept. 29, entitled ““Must Not 
Have a Catholic President,” that is driving more Republicaas 
to the support of Governor Smith than any other one cause. 
The writer of that communication among other things says: 
“I have restrained myself several times within the last year 
from writing to you, and expressing my convictions in regard to 
Governor Smith, his religion, and prohibition.’”’ Would that he 
had restrained himself a little longer. 

You will note that he says: “‘His religion, and prohibition.”’ 
That his dislike for Governor Smith is due to the fact that Mr. 
Smith is a Catholic, for further on he says: “I believe the Vol- 
stead Act ought to be changed, but for the sake of prohibition, 
rather than for the saloon crowd.’’ Had the gentleman read 
the speeches of Governor Smith he would have known that that 
is just what the Governor advocates. Like many another, he 
opposes the Governor because he is a Catholic and for no other 
reason. Is this in line with the Constitution? Is it in line with 
the thought of the great leaders of the political parties? Let us 
examine the record. 

The Constitution of the United States, Article VI, provides 
that ‘‘no religious test shall ever be required as a qualification to 
any office or public trust under the United States.’ 

These great political leaders say—to quote: 

Lincoln: ‘‘When the Know-Nothings get control it (the 
Declaration of Independence) will read ‘All men are created equal 
except negroes, foreigners and Catholics.’ When it comes to 
this I should prefer emigrating to some country where they 
make no pretense of loving liberty.” 

Roosevelt: ‘““Any political movement directed against any 
body of our fellow citizens because of their religious creed is a 
grave offense against American principles and American insti- 
tutions.” 

Taft: ‘“‘There is nothing so despicable as a secret society that 
is based upon religious prejudice and that will attempt to defeat 
a man because of his religious beliefs. Such a society is like a 
cockroach—it thrives in the dark. So do those who combine 
for such an end.”’ 

Wilson: “It does not become America that within her bor- 
ders, where every man is free to follow the dictates of his con- 
science, men should raise the ery of Church against Church. 
To do that is to strike at the heart of America.” 

Notwithstanding the criticism of your Rutland, Vermont, 
correspondent, permit me, a constant reader of the Leader, to 
add my commendation for the fair and impartial manner in 
which you have referred to the political campaign. 

Lyman S. Holmes. 

Schoharie, N. Y. 
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A church that believes in inspiration now will appeal to God; try things by reason and conscience; aim to surpass the old heroes; baptize 
its children with a new spirit, and, using the present age, will lead public opinion, not follow it.—Theodore Parker. 


The Churches Called Unitarian 
The Unitarians. By Henry Gow. (Dou- 
bleday Doran. $2.00.) 

The latest of the series of little books 
entitled, “‘The Faiths: Varieties of Re- 
ligious Expression,’ is one on the Unitari- 
ans, by Dr. Gow, warden of Manchester 
College, Oxford. It is a delightfully 
written work, filling a real need for a com- 
pact handbook on Unitarianism as seen 
through English eyes. The Unitarianism 
set forth in this volume is indeed to be 
reckoned as one of the varieties of Christian 
expression, for the author quotes in his 
preface with evident favor a statement of 
Lord Haldane as follows: “‘There may be a 
great divergence of belief about the Gospel 
narrative. But there is none about the 
presence of God in the soul, or about the 
tremendous significance of the teaching 
of Christ.”’ 

Later the author points out as significant 
the fact that the Lord’s Prayer and not 
the creeds is the Unitarian bond of union. 
Nor do modern English Unitarians rest 
upon reason and conscience alone as the 
sole guides of faith. There is a spirit of 
humble discipleship for the life and teach- 
ing of Jesus Christ whose centrality remains 
‘not merely unspoiled by Biblical criti- 
cism, but even deepened and purified.’’ 
That this is not the way of present day 
Unitarianism in America is becoming 
increasingly evident. The presence of 
God in the soul and the centrality of 
Christ are being pushed aside by Human- 
ism in many parishes in this land, perhaps 
only temporarily it is true, but neverthe- 
less pushed aside as based on unprovable 
speculations and as having a doubtful 
value. However that may be, there is 
something of the sweet reasonableness 
of Christ about the gentle devotion of the 
religion that passes in England as Unitarian 
if the attractive exposition of Dr. Gow can 
be taken as authentic. The Humanism 
that is troubling the waters of American 
Liberalism is given no space in his book, 
not even in his chapter on the American 
churches—rather serious oversight in what 
is intended to give a satisfactory pic- 
ture of what the people called Uni- 
tarians believe. Nor is there any hint 
that Unitarians are as interested in the 
applications of religion to the problems 
of social and industrial life as other Chris- 
tians. 

Dr. Gow’s treatment is necessarily 
largely historical. Beginning with a 
slight sketch of Servetus, Socinus, and 
Francis David, he leaps to England, where 
he traces the main outlines of the origin 
and growth of Unitarian ideas with a 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


skilful pen. These are chapters with 
which American Liberals can not afford 
to be unacquainted; nowhere is the ma- 
terial to be found in shorter compass or 
more happy style. Dr. Gow closes with 
an estimate of the present condition of 
Unitarians which but for the omissions 
mentioned before is admirable. 

It is obvious that British liberal re- 
ligion has much the same difficulties as 
has the American variety. Who does not 
recognize the truth in this, one among 
the many quotable passages in the book? 
“Tt is easier to be heretical inside the 
English Church than outside it. So long 
as the forms are observed, the thought 
may be free. . . . Unitarian thought in 
an Anglican clergyman is often attrac- 
tive; in a Unitarian minister it is treated 
with hostility or contempt.” 

If the quest is for freedom of religious 
opinion alone it seems as though one can 
already have it in the Established Church. 
To say that Unitarianism is based on a 
desire for freedom alone must be to over- 
look this point. After all, what Unitarians 
as well as all other denominations want is 
not freedom in the midst of diversity, but 
the organization of people into congrega- 
tions who agree pretty much in theology 
and methods of worship. Unitarians do 
not only want to be Unitarians—they 
want to be in a Unitarian Church, ob- 
viously quite two distinct matters. 

John Clarence Petrie. 

Lynchburg, Va. 

ok * 
The Indian and Christian Miracles of 
Walking on the Water 
By William Norman Brown. (Open Court 

Publishing Company. $2.00.) 

That interest in miracles continues, 
even though it is not as active as formerly, 
is evidenced by Professor Brown’s careful 
and painstaking study. To those who 
look upon the miracles recorded in the 
New Testament as unique and authentic, 
the reading of this study will not be par- 
ticularly welcome. It will be wise for 
such to pass it by if they would continue 
to believe that miracles told in non-Chris- 
tian literature are superstitions of primi- 
tive folk, while those of Christianity are 
the record of things that actually hap- 
pened. The well documented references 
to water-walking wonder stories of other 
faiths make one aware of certain universal 
characteristics in such tales. The story 
of Jesus walking on the waters of Galilee 
and of the attempt of Peter to do likewise, 
find their counterparts elsewhere long 
before the Christian era, as do Old Testa- 
ment stories of the passage of sea or river 
in miraculous fashion. The author feels 
that there is a direct relationship between 


some of the Indian stories and those of 
the New Testament, but he does not dog- 
matize on that point. Any one still in- 
terested in the subject of miracles will find 
the volume well worth reading. 

Edson Reifsnider. 

Santa Paula, Cal. 

* * 
The Gospel for an Age of Thought 
By A. Z. Conrad, Ph. D., D. D. (Revell. 
$2.00.) 

I read this book en route from Montreal 
to Liverpool, and I can only say for it 
that the log of the voyage expresses my 
own feelings about this book: ‘“Inter- 
mittent fogs.’’ For just as I would begin 
to think I detected signs of clarity in the 
author’s message he would suddenly run 
into a fog of “fundamentalism” that ut- 
terly discouraged me in my efforts to 
follow him. 

There is nevertheless a something about 
this book that challenges one who believes 
that liberalism has a message for this 
age, and that something is the author’s 
evident fine faith in the saving power of 
the message of Jesus Christ. 

If we who call ourselves ‘‘Liberals,’”’ and 
especially we who call ourselves “Uni- 
versalists,"” were as insistent upon the 
veracity of our interpretation of Jesus’ 
message as a way of life and living as 
our “‘Fundamentalist’’ brethren are in 
asserting his authority based on his deity, 
we would treble and quadruple our power 
in a decade. 

Dr. Conrad’s chief service to his readers 
is his thorough-going demolition of cer- 
tain phases of modern psychology. For 
that I feel indebted to him, and for that 
alone I recommend the book. 

Walter H. Macpherson. 

Joliet, Ill. 

* * 
The War Debts: An American View 
By Philip Dexter and John Hunter Sedg- 
wick. (Macmillan. $1.50.) 

In reading this book it should be borne 
in mind that it was finished in 1927 and 
that since then certain changes in inter- 
national affairs and attitudes have taken 
place, including the introduction of the 
Kellogg treaties to renounce war as a 
national policy, and the present meeting 
of the League of Nations Assembly with 
its possible action bearing indirectly on 
the war debts. 

According to the preface, “this book is 
an attempt to draw together and con- 
sider the validity of some of the arguments 
for and against the payment of debts 
contracted by the Allies during the World 
War and now due the United States,’’ 
The preface also says: ““Everybody knows 

(Continued on page 1308) 
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ANOTHER GOOD WILL LIBRARY 


Rev. Leon P. Jones and Rev. Martha G. 
Jones, when in charge of the Clinton 
Circuit, sent out a Pastoral Letter once a 
month, and a calendar of the activities 
for the current month. We notice they 
are continuing this good practise in their 
new pastorate at Jersey Village, Ohio. 

A paragraph from a letter to friends 
accompanying this gives the information 
that another Good Will Library is likely 
to come into existence: 

“There is no public library in this 
little village, but an eighth grade school 
(likely soon to become a high school) 
quite near our home, and we think of pre- 
paring what books we have for opening 
another “Good Will Library”’ in our home. 
We think we can accomplish something 
with it here, but feel we will have to col- 
fect a small fee—perhaps 3 cents for the 
first week and 5 cents for the next week, 
to induce prompt return. We will have to 
use our own books and any that are do- 
nated to keep up the supply, but we feel 
that we can give the room for the library 
and take care of it if we can get the books. 
Our location is favorable. The village 
has only a few homes and is twenty miles 
from other libraries.” 

What a splendid thing it is to start 
libraries in these small localities and give 
these pupils of the schools the opportunity 
of obtaining reference books necessary 
for their education. We congratulate 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones on their ‘“‘Good Will 
Library’ projects wherever they may be. 

* * 


CONNECTICUT OFFICERS MEET 


The state officers and those of the local 
Mission Circles of Connecticut met to- 
gether recently to listen to reports and to 
gather inspiration and impetus for the 
work of the coming year. 

A devotional service was led by the 
president, Mrs. Madelyn Wood. 

Mrs. Wood read an interesting letter 
from the Connecticut girl in Blackmer 
Home. It was a letter of real apprecia- 
tion for what Connecticut is doing to 
keep her in the Home. 

Mrs. Theodore Fischer, in place of Miss 
Agnes Thompson, gave excellent sugges- 
tions of how to raise the money for the 
Clara Barton Endowment Fund. 

Mrs. Marble talked of program build- 
ing, using suggestions given to her from 
the Methods Hour at Northfield this 
summer. 

Miss Lillian Fischer presented the 
Negro question, linking it with Race 
Prejudice, and Mrs. Addie Champlin out- 
lined the Multilateral Treaty and the 
Jerusalem Conference. 

_ Mrs. Wood gave useful hints as to the 
best methods of teaching World Friendship 
in the Sunday School, and Miss Martha 


Fischer told of the importance of social 
service and social reform movements in 
our missionary work. 

It was a very enthusiastic meeting of 
about twenty-five members, and much 
information and many suggestions were 
given for the work this year. 

The Hartford Circle acted as hostess 
and served a delicious luncheon. 


* * 


QUINCY PUBLIC MEETING 


Mrs. Louis J. Richards of Tarpon 
Springs, Florida, is to be at the Public 
Meeting of the Woman’s Missionary So- 
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ciety of Massachusetts, to be held in 
Quincy, Thursday, Oct. 18. She will 
give a talk on,the famous Inness paintings. 

We are sure that there will be many of 
our women and probably friends of other 
faiths who will be glad to hear the in- 
terpretations and see the reproductions 
that she will bring to us. 

We are especially fortunate that the 
meeting of the Executive Board of the 
W. N. M. A. brings its members to Bos- 
ton at this time, and the National Board 
will be our guests at the Quincy meeting. 

At Roxbury, two years ago, the Na- 
tional Board was present, and the gather- 
ing will be remembered with much joy. 

The women of the state are urged to 
attend this meeting at Quincy and greet 
our national leaders. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden 


THE AGE LIMIT 


“What shall we do with the old people 
who come to Y. P. C. U.?” was one of the 
questions asked in the Y. P. C. U. Clinic 
at Ferry Beach. Then the questioner 
modified it, ‘“Not the awfully old people, 
but those between twenty and thirty.” 
Some of us were shocked, we had not 
realized we were “old people’’ before. 

From this discussion arises this ques- 
tion, the same question that was asked 
me by a young married woman whom I 
was inviting to Y. P. C. U. not long ago. 
“What is the age limit for the Unioner?’’ 
There can be but one answer. The age 
limit for the Union is something that de- 
pends entirely on the local situation, and 
for that reason it has been suggested that 
we deal with various types of Unions in a 
series of sketches to appear on this page 
at intervals. 

I know of Unions made up entirely of 
high school students, all above that age 
being ‘‘away at school.’’ I know of Unions 
made up of students younger than the 
high school age, because they constituted 
the uncared for group of that church. 
But this first Union which I am going to 
sketch is one that comes in the classifica- 
tion of ‘‘old people—between twenty and 
thirty.” 

The necessity for a Y. P. C. U. in the 
local church should come not from the 
fact that we have a national organization 
and there should be a local unit of it, but 
rather from the fact that there is a group 
of young people in the church who are 
not being cared for in any other organiza- 
tion. In the Detroit church, for example, 
the group that needs some organization 
is the group of young people between fif- 
teen and twenty-five. So that group be- 
comes the Y. P.C. U. Im a large city it 
is not desirable for a younger group to be 
coming the great distances which are 
found, and they are adequately cared for 
in other ways. But for this older group 


there is no other place in the active life 
of the church. 

The third Sunday that Y. P. C. U. met 
in Detroit this winter the general make up 
of the Union was amply demonstrated. 
After the devotional meeting, with an at- 
tendance of forty, there was a reception 
held honoring the four couples from the 
Union who had been married during the 
summer vacation, a rather unusual cele- 
bration for the average Y. P. C. U. Per- 
haps a half dozen of the Unioners were 
under eighteen, an equal number may have 
been over twenty-five, the rest were ranged 
between the two. Out of the group there 
were three young Persian men, keenly 
interested and always eager to participate 
in the meeting, and a young German who 
has only been in this country a few years, 
making it an exceptionally cosmopolitan 
group. 

Naturally such a group as this is a proof 
of the fact that the national topics can 
not be made to fit every group, yet this 
Union goes carefully through the topics 
as outlined, chooses those which are 
adaptable, and in other cases substitutes 
subjects which they are particularly in- 
terested in. This is the method which 
should be used by every Union. 

One of the Persians, Jalal Sahihi, vol- 
unteered early in the fall to lead a meet- 
ing on “Mohammedan: Holy Shrines.”’ 
It should be a most stimulating meeting 
for all who are there. Various social 
problems, even civic questions, come up 
from time to time in the group, which 
would not arise in a Union made up of 
younger members. 

There are other Unions equally inter- 
esting, undoubtedly different, made up of 
other sorts of young people. These we 
will deal with later, but all are proof of 
the adaptability of the Y. P. C. U. and 
of the fact that an organization is made 
for its value to the local church rather 
than for its value as an organization. 


- 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday Schocl Asscciation of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
October 14-20. 
Miss Slaughter: 


Headquarters. 


October 14-20. Concord, N. H. (In- 
terdenominational Institute.) 

Dr. Huntley: 
October 14-20. Ruthven, Ont.; De- 


troit, Mich.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Water- 
town, N. Y. (Interdenominational In- 
stitute); Towanda, Penn. 


Seeks 


A LETTER 


Mrs. Marshall A. Brown, 
New Madison, Ohio. 
Dear Mrs. Brown: 

In behalf of the Executive Board of the 
General Sunday School Association of 
the Universalist Church, I extend to you 
the heartfelt sympathy of its members 
upon the passing away of Mr. Brown. 
Relief has come to him after long seasons 
of sickness and he is at rest with his Maker. 

He has had, during these years of af- 
fliction, the untiring care of a devoted 
wife, who has given him every attention 
for his comfort and happiness. It must 
be a comfort to you in your sorrow to 
know that never once did you fail him in 
your ministrations. 

The General Sunday School Associa- 
tion is beholden to him for his most faithful 
work and devotion to the task of treasurer 
from the beginning of its organization, 
and during a decade of expanding service. 
His sympathetic and optimistic interest 
at all times helped much in its success. 
And to you also, we are indebted for your 
noble co-operation in his endeavors as 
treasurer of the Association. 

Sincerely yours, 
Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


* * 


PARENTS, READ AND PONDER 


Boston is interested. It is not too much 
to say that Boston is aroused and excited. 
On Saturday, Sept. 29, the Boston Herald 
contained a full-page advertisement, set 
in startling type, the thesis being that 
sane parents had better give some co- 
operation toward the moral and religious 
education of their children. 

Three facts ought to be noted: 1. The 
content of the advertisement is unicue and 
important. 2. “A group of interested 
laymen”’ were enough concerned about 
the matter to pay the very large cost of 
publication. 3. Boston is interested. 

It is a joy to be able to reprint the ar- 
ticle in full. Here itis: 


What Is the Matter with Parents? 

So often has the question, ““What is 
the matter with our youth?’’ been asked 
and left unanswered that it may help to 
face the issue from another angle. 

The present generation of parents and 
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REV. ROBERT M. HOPKINS, 
DD: 

The World Sunday School Asso- 
ciation has now become the World 
Sunday School Council of Religious 
Education, and those who know 
that there is much in a name will 
infer that with the change of title 
has come a change in spirit and 
method. 
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= At its Los Angeles session the * 
* World Council elected Rev. Robert * 
* M. Hopkins, D. D., as the Execu- * 
* tive Secretary in charge of the * 
* American unit of the organization. * 

A truly great opportunity awaits a * 
* truly great man. sé 
“4 Dr. Hopkins is the intimate and ~* 
* beloved friend of some of the officers * 
* of our General Sunday School * 
* Association, who, of course, re- * 
* joice deeply in his promotion to a * 
* position of extreme honor and power. * 
* = 
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grandparents can well remember when 
they were taken to Sunday school. Now 
children are sent. There is a great differ- 
ence. 

Fathers to-day look blandly over their 
Sunday papers and ask the children ‘‘Are 
you ready for Sunday school?” But 
fathers do not remove their feet from 
stoves nor their backs from cushioned 
chairs and take the children. No: they 
give to each child its penny and shoo 
him off. Mother is busy getting the 
Sunday dinner, and all that she has time 
for is a hurried glance to see if the chil- 
dren’s faces are clean. 

It is not so long since parenthood was 
held to qualify for teaching posts in the 
Sunday schools. Then something hap- 
pened. It was soberly stated that parents 
did not necessarily know anything about 
children. And the paid teacher came 
into being. 

The paid teacher in the Sunday schoo] 
would have been the scandal! of the older 
day. It was counted a privilege to teach 


in the church school. It was more than a 
privilege; it was an honor. And memory, 
in Boston, runs to the day when the pas- 
tor of one of the leading churches annually 
would have an eager group of parents, 
applicants for teaching posts, and submit 
them all to a qualifying examination. 
Those that failed tried the next year. 
They wanted to teach. 

Perhaps a gain has been made. The 
actual teaching is probably morescientific. 
The actual teaching is probably a great 
deal better than it ever was. But the 
Sunday schools, except in rare instances, 
are terribly depleted in attendante. Look 
over the catalogues of Sunday school 
supply houses and see the ingenious, 
catch-scholar devices that have been 
prepared. 


Something Is the Matter with the 
Sunday Schools 


Is it not that the presence of the parents is 
missed? 


Certainly these professional teachers 
are giving of their very best. Certainly 
the pastors are just as much concerned as 
ever. Father tells you he works so hard 
in the week that he needs his day of rest. 
Mother tells you that she must get the 
Sunday meals. Yet, a generation ago, 
fathers worked just as hard—a little 
harder if the truth were known—and the 
family dinners were served on time—and 
they were much more bounteous repasts 
than are served in this day of getting thin. 

The future of the Christian Church is 
in the keeping of the children. If the 
church were to fail, social conditions would 
be unthinkable. If the children were to 
grow up without any concept of God or of 
His consolations, how would they be 
equipped to face temptation? How would 
they face bereavement? 

No one wants a Godless generation. 
No one wants a generation growing up 
without some anchors. No one wants this 
youth problem forever raised. But is it a 
youth problem? Is it not rather a parent 
problem? Why not face the issue fairly? 
If our fathers and their fathers could 
give, and give gladly, of their time and 
understanding, can’t this generation do 
the same. 

The Sunday School Needs the Parents 
and the Church Needs the Children 
And the Children Need the Sunday School 
And Ged Needs His Church. 


* x 


Little Virginia was watching her play- 
mates shoot fire crackers. I asked her 
why she didn’t shoot one and offered to. 
light one for her. She stepped back and 
replied excitedly: 

“What—do you think I want to be 
killed for the rest of my life?’’—Boston. 
Herald. 
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Among Our Churches 
New York City Letter 


Divine Paternity 
‘ House.—Through the 
generosity of the Fresh 
Air Fund of the Church 
of the Divine Paternity 
and of Mr. Philip V. 
R. Van Wyck, a larger 
number of children 
benefited from the 
summer activities of the settlement this 
season than formerly. The increased 
facilities provided by Mr. Van Wyck at 
Prescott Cottage, Butler, N. J., enabled 
forty-one children to enjoy vacations of 
three weeks each at the camp. This was 
twice the number of children sent to But- 
ler last year. Additional blankets and 
linen were supplied by the Fresh Air 
Fund. The camp was provided with two 
workers, Miss Doris and Miss Bertha 
Brown. Assistance in cooking and su- 
pervision over week-ends were provided 
by Mrs. Louise Burns, Miss Carrie Brink- 
man, and Miss Isabel Taylor. The gains 
in weight at the end of each three week 
period were remarkable. In addition to 
the work at Butler, the Fresh Air Fund 
sent away thirty-six children of the set- 
tlement to other camps. A larger sum 
than usual, $340, was received from the 
children themselves, due to increased 
rates. Twenty-four of the children, how- 
ever, due to unemployment or illness in 
their families, were sent away entirely 
free of cost to themselves. In addition to 
the seventy-seven children sent away by 
the Fresh Air Fund, nineteen Boy Scouts 
paid all of their own expenses at Camp 
Manitou, Butler, N. J., for periods of 
from two to six weeks. The daily play 
school, carried on by Miss Evelyn Wag- 
ner at the settlement during July and 
August, also through the assistance of the 
Fresh Air Fund, was a great success. 
The Vermeille A. Hall Roof Playground 
was provided with a new sand-box and 
swing. An awning shaded part of the 
roof, and the wading pool was as popular 
as ever. Weekly picnics, library, weigh- 
ing, distribution of flowers, the Ta Kala 
Clinic, the sale of milk, and home visiting, 
were carried on as usual. Fail activities 
are now under way. A new children’s 
worker, Miss Margaret Myers, has been 
engaged to take the place of Mrs. Alice E. 
Ramsdell, who moved to Wethersfield, 
Conn., last June. Miss Myers brings the 
valuable experience of nursery school, 
kindergarten, playground, and family case 
work, to the settlement. An interesting 
part of her experience has been a year 
spent in Tokyo, Japan, where she super- 
vised three kindergartens under the Mis- 
sion Board of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. * * Divine Paternity.—Rev. 
Charles Francis Potter has preached three 
sermons dealing with debatable questions 


of the Presidential campaign, not the 
political issues but prominent questions 
of the day. The sermon dealing with the 
religion of party candidates was reported 
in the New York papers. The report of 
the Times is quoted: ‘“‘ “There is not and 
never can be any constitutional clause 
stating or implying that it is un-American 
to vote against a candidate because of his 
religion,’ the Rev. Charles Francis Potter 
declared in a sermon in the Church of the 
Divine Paternity. But he held that both 
Mr. Hoover and Governor Smith failed 
to adhere strictly to the tenets of their 
respective religions and declared that ‘a 
President’s professed religion doesn’t mat- 
ter.’ Certain religious beliefs, such as 
one that the world is soon coming to an 
end and that there is therefore no need 
for present reform, make a man unfit for 
public office, he said, and added, ‘If a 
man’s religion is the cause of his holding 
unsocial views, detrimental to the good of 
the country, then he is obviously unde- 
sirable, as President of the United States.’ 
He declared that the Catholic Church 
had traditionally advocated union of 
church and state, and that Governor 
Smith in announcing his opposition to 
this had, to that extent, renounced his re- 
ligious faith. ‘The Republican candidate 
is not a very good Quaker, and the Demo- 
cratic candidate is not a very good Catho- 
lic,’ he said, and went on to condemn the 
churches for not enforcing more rigid 
adherence to their tenets. ‘And if the 
professed religion of the President of the 
United States doesn’t matter, then whose 
religion does matter?’ he continued. ‘If 
the religion may be denied in essence, 
whether through ignorance or political 
astuteness, without either church or either 
party saying a word, then the churches 
had better shut up shop.’ ”’? * * Wash- 
ington Heights.—Since Rev. C. J. 
Harris was selected by the World’s Radio 
Exposition to perform the first radio 
wedding ever held, he has found himself 
facing many new opportunities for his 
message. The pastor officiated at a 
Waptismal ceremony in a Spanish home 
Sunday afternoon, Sept. 23, when a baby 
boy was christened into the Universalist 
church, his name being Laundre Carlanno 
Elfred Furia. Mr. Harris returned from 
his summer camp reporting that he had 
eighty boys throughout the summer, the 
youngest being four years. Repairs on 
the church cost a great deal, and just now 
several hundred dollars are being spent 
on the interior, with more for the side- 
walk. As the new bridge entrance will 
be beside the church, its value already 
has advanced to a very high figure, and it 
is purposed to keep the property in as 
perfect a condition as possible. Our Girl 
Reserves, under the excellent leadership 


of a trained worker, are a strong feature 
of our work. The business men of Wash- 
ington Heights are planning a Style Show, 
for the benefit of the community work of 
Mr. Harris. Considerable help and wide 
publicity are expected. This is the first 
movement of the community, as a whole, 
in the interests of the work. * * Middle- 
town.—This church held a big clam bake 
on the fair grounds the first week of the 
fall season. The Methodist preacher, who 
did this work to get himself through 
college, ‘‘put on’’ the bake, and incident- 
ally gave his services, which usually com- 
mand $75 or $100. About 350 were served 
and the Ladies’ Aid and Mission Circle 
will have a neat sum from it. It was 
hard work, but the ladies think it was 
easier than a fair, which they are trying 
to avoid. In addition the September 
group of ladies had two events this, the 
last week of their month, expecting to 
raise over $100. The Circle had its 
annual picnic and business meeting. in 
Mrs. G. N. Clemson’s beautiful park re- 
cently. At this meeting the president, 
Mrs. R. M. Vernon, was elected delegate 
to the State Convention at Perry. She 
and Mr. Whippen will also represent the 
church. Mr. Vernon is chairman of the 
board of trustees of this church. Our 
new Fortnightly Auxiliary is making plans 
for a year’s work. The Y. P. C. U. is 
passing through an adjustment period. 
At present it looks as if some new officers 
would result from the storm. But the 
young people are learning a lot from the 
experience, learning that they can’t do 
each as they like and still have a strong 
organization. In spite of the excitement, 
plans are on for a penny supper soon, and 
for other events. The church school is 
straining the efforts of the pastor to find 
teachers. A considerable amount of new 
lesson material has been purchased. The 
children are giving to the Florida sufferers. 
Mr. Whippen is acting as superintendent, 
using his years of experience in Brooklyn 
and elsewhere. Our kindergarten and 
primary superintendent is Miss Marian 
Bull. Congregations are somewhat af- 
fected by the auto-germ but they are good 
enough to offer encouragement to the 
pastor. * * Mt. Vernon.—Reyv. Thomas 
Van Ness of Boston has preached twice 
in the First Liberal Church. * * The 
Metropolitan Alliance is making a 
special effort to co-operate with the 
ministers of the city. The ministers will 
be the speakers upon the following topics 
under the general subject, ‘Character 
Building.”” ‘The Home of To-day,” 
“The Influence of Art and Music,’ ‘“The 
Influence of Our Present Day Education,” 
“The Influence of Public Sentiment,” 
“The Influence of Current Literature,’ 
“Religion of the Present Day.” A grand 
finale with all the pastors present and a 
round table question box. * * All Souls. 
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—Dr. and Mrs. Grose returned from 
Europe Sept. 14 and immediately began an 
active year of church work. Both received 
much benefit from their summer’s vaca- 
tion and are planning a particularly active 
year. The opening services were held on 
Sept. 16 with a good congregation. Pros- 
pects for the coming year are encouraging. 
The people of All Souls are discovering 
how important a functionary is the church 
sexton. It was a very agreeable sensa- 
tion to find the church spotlessly clean with 
everything in perfect order. Floors have 
been refinished and the church presents 
a very attractive appearance. In addi- 
tion the grounds around the church and 
new parsonage have been beautified, 
new concrete walks have been laid and in 
general the church property has been 
made as attractive as possible. During 
the absence of Dr. Grose in Europe three 
deaths occurred in the membership of the 
parish, three new names have been added 
to the Cradle Roll, and one wedding was 
solemnized in the church. Dr. Grose has 
apparently entered upon a season of church 
weddings; one has already taken place 
since his return and two others are sched- 
uled for the near future. * * Good Tid- 
ings.—Church opened Sunday morning, 
Sept. 8. A record attendance at the 
morning service gave promise of another 


Texas 


Rotan.—The seven members, con- 
stituting the Brooks family, went by auto- 
mobile from Austin to Brownwood, Aug. 2, 
and spent the night with the Praters. 
Leonard was at home, and all enjoyed a 
fine visit in the Prater home. The fol- 
lowing day we finished our journey to 
Rotan, where we found everything in 
readiness to begin meetings. We used 
the union tabernacle. The first service 
was rained out, but we got things under 
way on Saturday evening. Except for 
two other services, one of which was 
rained out and the other given up on ac- 
count of a local gas and water celebration, 
the Rotan meeting came up to our ex- 
pectation. We had splendid attendance 
and fine interest, with eight additions to 
the church. At the close of the last ser- 
vice, on Sunday night, Aug. 12, an elder- 
ly lady came to me, stating that she had 
that night heard her first Universalist 
sermon. She said she was a’ member of 
the Baptist church, but agreed with me 
on universal salvation. She invited me 
to visit her upon my return there that we 
might talk our religion over more fully. 
This congregation has been growing 
steadily and substantially since the work 
started there about six years ago. Loyalty 
to the faith and liberal support of the 
work has had as much to do with the 
success of the movement here as the 
preaching. We have a fine lot of people 
here, and if I am not badly mistaken we 
will have a splendid church building in 


year of useful service. The church school 
and Y. P. C. U., despite recent losses by 
removal of members to the outlying sub- 
urbs, opened enthusiastically with the 
determination to serve and grow. Com- 
munion Sunday Oct. 7 was Home Coming 
and Rally Day for all departments of the 
church. Special exercises were held by 
the church school and the Y. P. C. U. 
During the summer a course in Stage 
Technique and Dramatic Expression was 
given by Mr. Addison Marvin to members 
of the Bible Class and Y. P. C. U. A 
pleasant climax to this course was ‘‘Anne’s 
Little Affair,’ a comedy in three acts, 
presented by the Bible Class to an appre- 
ciative audience Wednesday evening, Sept. 
26. The opening meeting of the Men’s 
Club was held Tuesday evening, Sept. 
11. The speaker, Mr. Addison Marvin, 
is a graduate of Tufts Engineering School, 
and now employed by the Brooklyn Man- 
hattan Transit Company. Mr. Marvin 
gave a most interesting informal lecture 
on “‘Subways and Safety.’ Preparations 
are being made for our annual fair to be 
held Noy. 14, 15, and 16. Last month 
the church tendered a reception to Mr. 
and Mrs. Lalone. The greetings were 
rich in sincerity and esteem, and the love of 
the society was evidenced in gifts of value. 
Thomas Edward Potierton. 


Letter 


which to worship ere long. On Saturday 
afternoon, Aug. 11, Mr. T. N. McCright 
accompanied me to Hamlin, about thirty 
miles from Rotan, where I preached on 
the streets to a large gathering. Several 
expressed appreciation of the address. * * 
Hylton.—Following the Rotan meetings 
we visited friends and relatives on the 
plains, calling on Universalists at Post 
and Shallow Water. We find that there 
is a nucleus for a good movement at 
Shallow Water and perhaps at Post. We 
were slated to begin meeting at Hylton 
Aug. 17, but here, too, lost our first ser- 
vice on account of rain, as well as one 
other for the same reason. While some of 
the friends were busy poisoning the pesky 
(perhaps blessed) boll worms which were 
destroying their cotton, and doing other 
necessary things, attendance here wag 
good and interest fine, with four adult 
additions to the church. The meetings 
here, as usual, were conducted under the 
Church of Christ (Campbellite) taber- 
nacle, where we held our last debate with 
a preacher of that faith about four years 
ago. Following this debate their local 
preacher boasted that they would not be 
bothered with the Universalists there 
any more for fifty years. Still we move 
on with new recruits every year, being the 
only church there this summer to have 
new recruits during meetings. While 
here Mrs. Brooks was called to Houston 
to be with her baby sister, who was con- 
fined to hospital on account of an opera- 


tion. The remainder of our summer’s 
work was carried on without her help. 
The friends at Wingate, about ten miles 
from Hylton, where we have preached be- 
fore, urged us to hold meetings there fol- 
lowing the Hylton meetings. Owing to 
other appointments we could not do so. 
I hope, however, we may be able to ar- 
range for meetings there ere long. * * 
Ponta.—Here, as at Rotan and Hylton, 
we lost our first service on account of rain. 
But with the splendid co-operation of 
the friends here we succeeded in making 
the other services count, and many since 
have been heard to say that this was the 
best meeting we have had for years. There 
were four additions to the church with the 
promise of others to follow. My father 
and mother, of Alto, about twenty-two 
miles away, attended the Ponta meet- 
ings. My baby brother, Arthur, and 
family, also of Alto, attended some. My 
mother at seventy and father at seventy- 
four years still enjoy good health, though 
my father is now almost totally blind. 
They are both loyal Universalists and do 
so much enjoy the preaching. They took 
membership with the Ponta church dur- 
ing this meeting, it being the nearest or- 
ganization to them. Alto has requested 
occasional preaching, which we hope to 
be able to work out. * * Having received 
a letter from Mr. R. F. (Bob) Needham, 
a Y. P. C. U. product of Massachusetts, 
now in Houston, I paid him a brief visit 
while passing through en route for home. 
Bob is an enthusiastic Universalist, and 
indications are that he will soon have 
some interesting things to report to his 
Eastern friends. He is getting a close-up 
view of the Southern religious and theo- 
logical mind. * * Judge Barker has already 
given us a fine report of his meeting at 
Newcastle. His success there indicates 
how important he is to our work and what 
we are missing by not having him regularly 
in the work. His splendid letters in the 
Herald are being read with joy and en- 
thusiasm by many of us. Keep them com- 
ing right along, Judge. * * The Hender- 
sons of Eva, Oklahoma, invited me to 
preach for them again in early September, 
but I could not do so on account of other 
engagements. There appears to be a fine 
opportunity here for a Universalist move- 
ment, with a leadership in the Hender- 
sons which would serve as a guarantee of 
a work exerting the most beneficent spirit- 
ual influence. 
R.L. Brooks. 


= * * 


CHAPIN HOME 


The fifty-fifth anniversary of the Chapin 
Home for the Aged and Infirm, Jamaica, 
N. Y., will be observed Wednesday, Oct. 
24, from two to ten p. m. 

Attractive and useful articles will be 
offered for sale, and dinner will be served 
from 5 to 8 p.m. ; 

All friends of the Home are cordially 
invited to attend. 
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Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. C. Ellwood Nash, D. D., of Los 
Angeles, writing under date of Sept. 25, 
says: “Think I am plucking up a bit. 
Have a couple of bunkers to surmount 
before I can make the green, but am pray- 
ing for luck.” 


Rev. R. S. Kellerman has resigned the 
pastorate of the church in Whitesville, 
N. Y., to take effect the first of December. 
Mr. and Mrs. Kellerman will live in 
Blanchester, Ohio. 


Rev. C. C. Conner supplied the pulpit 
at North Adams, Mass., in the month of 
September. He has gone of late, as a 
minister of good will, to five churches of 
four different denominations. 


Announcement is made of the marriage 
in Berlin, Germany, of Vernon L. Greene, 
son of the late Rev. Ransom A. Greene, 
D. D., and Miss Violetta Leichner. Mrs. 
Greene is a native of Lowell. Mr. 
Greene is a member of the faculty of the 
Noble and Greenough School. He is a 
graduate of Dartmouth in the class of 
1912. 


Prof. Harold E. B. Speight of Dart- 
mouth College will preach at Mt. Holyoke 
College in the morning and at Milton 
Academy in the evening of Oct. 14. He 
will give the Russell Lecture at Tufts 
College, Sunday afternoon, Oct. 28. 


Rey. Lewis Roy Lowry of Blanchester, 
Ohio, has accepted a call to Little Falls, 
N. Y., to become the successor of Rev. 
Seth R. Brooks. 


Rey. W. C. Harvey has resigned the 
pastorate of the Bethel Universalist 
church, and last Sunday was his last 
Sunday as pastor. Mr. Harvey has sev- 
eral new locations in view and it will be 
a month at any rate before he leaves 
Bethel. Mr. Harvey has had a long and 
successful pastorate in Bethel, coming 
here in September, 1915. In addition to 
his church duties he has been active in 
community and civic circles. He has 
been a member of the prudential com-. 
mittee of Whitcomb High School since 
1923 and chairman of the Red Cross for 
many years. In the latter capacity he has 
had a great deal of detail in connection 
with the awards and assistance made in 
this vicinity for the sufferers from the 
Noy. 3 flood. Mr. and Mrs. Harvey have 
made many friends in Bethel who regret 
their departure.—Bethel (Vermont) Courier. 


Connecticut 


Stafford.—On the evening of Sept. 28 
about 100 parishioners were present at a 
supper given in honor of Dr. and Mrs. 
Charles H. Puffer. Charles B. Pinney, a 
trustee, acted as toastmaster. The Con- 
gregational, the Methodist, and the Bap- 
tist churches were represented by their 
pastors, who made appropriate remarks. 


and Interests 


A letter was read from Rev. F. W. Tholen, 
a former pastor of the Baptist church. 
Mrs. Frank Sharp, as superintendent, 
brought farewell greetings from the Sun- 
day school. Then Mr. Pinney, speaking 
for the parish, presented Dr. and Mrs. 
Puffer with a fireside chair. Dr. Puffer 
responded with sincere appreciation. As 
part of the program, those assembled sang 
favorite old songs, and a male quartette 
rendered two selections. An impressive 
Sunday morning service marked the close 
of Dr. Puffer’s fourteen-year pastorate. 
One child was christened, four adults 
united with the church and a large con- 
gregation partook of communion. On 
Oct. 15, Dr. and Mrs. Puffer will go to 
their new home in Glastonbury, Conn. 
It is with heart-felt regret that the people 
of the Stafford parish relinquish Dr. Puffer 
as their pastor. His going will be an ir- 
reparable loss to the whole community. 
* * 


INSTALLATION OF MR. BROOKS 


Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, of Little 
Falls, N. Y., was installed as minister of 
the First Parish of Malden, Mass., on 
Oct. 3. The services were held in the 
beautiful church at 8 p.m. The officiating 
clergymen were Rev. Richard Eddy Sykes, 
D. D., president of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity and for fifteen years pastor of the 
Malden church, Rev. Charles F. Rich- 
mond, pastor of the Maplewood Congre- 
gational church, and acting president of 
the Malden Ministerial Association, Rev. 
G. H. Leining of Malden, a college friend 


_of Mr. and Mrs. Brooks, and Rev. John 


van Schaick, Jr., D. D., editor of the 
Christian Leader. 

Dr. van Schaick presided in the ab- 
sence of the State Superintendent, Dr. 
Coons. He offered the invocation and 
conducted the responsive reading. Mr. 
Richmond then read the scripture lesson, 
the choir, men and boys, sang an anthem 
and Mr. Leining made the prayer. Mr. 
Richmond welcomed Mr. and Mrs. Brooks 
to Malden, Mr. Leining to the Greater 
Boston District, and Dr. van Schaick to 
the state. 

“Our God Our Help in Ages Past’’ was 
sung and then Dr. Sykes made the main 
address of the evening. The one idea that 
he said he had to present was the idea of 
“Expectancy,” expecting success, expect- 
ing the triumph of truth and goodness, 
expecting support. In a great variety of 
ways he illustrated the subject and drove 
the point home. Speaking in the church 
structure that was built during his pas- 
torate to people with whom he has kept 
up relations of genuine friendship, his 
word was with power. In closing the 
congregation and choir sang ‘‘Blest be 
the tie that binds,” and Mr. Brooks pro- 
nounced the benediction. 

The First Parish, which dates from the 
first half of the seventeenth century, be- 


came Universalist by majority vote about 
150 years ago. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brooks are both St. 
Lawrence graduates. Mr. Brooks is a 
native of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Mrs. 
Brooks of New Jersey. A congregation 
which practically filled the large church 
greeted them. 

The organist and choir greatly contrib- 
uted to the success of the service. 


* * 


DEBATE ON THE CAMPAIGN 


At the annual session of the Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts Christian (the 
Christian denomination) Conference on 
Sept. 25, at Smith Mills, near New Bed- 
ford, Mass., a debate was held on the 
subject: ‘‘Resolved: We should vote against 
Governor Smith on account of his church 
affiliations.”” The affirmative was pre- 
sented by Rev. O. T. Headley, a Methodist 
Episcopal minister of New York State, 
and the negative by Rev. Carlyle Summer- 
bell, D. D., a Unitarian of Massachusetts. 
After the debate a vote was taken and the 
vote was two to one for the affirmative. 
Also there was a short discussion of this 
resolution: “‘We shall support the Presi- 
dential candidate who unequivocally stands 
for the retention of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment.” This was unanimously adopted. 

On account of the attendance the meet- 
ing was held in the hall adjacent to the 
church. Both Catholics and Protestants 
were present and good feeling prevailed. 
Humor was employed by both debaters. 

Before the debate the Rev. W. G. Sar- 
gent, D. D., pastor of the Elmwood Chris- 
tian Church of Providence, R. I., gave an 
address on “The Moral Issues of the 


Campaign.” 
* * 
THE CHURCH AND NEW ENGLAND 
INDUSTRY 


Considerable progress has been made in 
the plans for the Seminar on the Rela- 
tion of the Church to New England In- 
dustry, which is being projected by the 
Social Relations Departments of the 
Congregationalists, Universalists and Uni- 
tarians. The dates have been definitely 
decided on as Nov. 18, 14 and 15, and the 
meetings will be held in the morning and 
afternoon of each day. The meeting will 
be held in Boston, although the exact 
location has not been definitely decided. 
The first day will be devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the general industrial situation 
in New England, and it is hoped that 
the Program Committee when it meets 
soon will be able to announce that it has 
secured speakers representing industry 
itself, the New England chambers of com- 
merce and in addition a representative of 
the workers’ group and an outstanding 
economist. It is felt by the departments 
concerned that the one thing more needful 
than anything else is information regard- 
ing the situation in New England, and it is 
hoped this information will be available 
from the first day’s discussion. 
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The second day will be devoted to a 
discussion of a critical situation, probably 
the situation in New Bedford, and that 
situation it is hoped will be discussed by 
representatives of the varying points 
of view in New Bedford as well as out- 
standing representatives of the church 
groups in that city. The third day will be 
devoted to a discussion of the church’s 
duty in the present situation, and it is 
hoped to have presented also there vary- 
ing points of view. There are those who 
feel the church is not concerned, and 
others who feel very definitely that the 
church has a specific obligation toward 
industry. 

It is the plan of those conducting the 
conference to have most of the addresses 
short with plenty of opportunity for dis- 
cussion. 

The Program Committee will meet 
within a few days and.a definite announce- 
ment will be sent to all the New England 
ministers in the three denominations and 
to others who are interested. Already the 
indications are that there will be a very 
representative group of ministers and 
laymen attending the sessions of this 
conference and from the responses to ten- 
tative invitations to present the problem 
the departments concerned are assured 
that all sides will be adequately presented. 


* * 


A SMALL COMMITTEE WITH A 
LARGE TASK 


Some people believe that there is un- 
necessary overlapping in the work of the 
church schools and the Young People’s 
Christian Unions, and some people believe 
that the national organizations represent- 
ing those two important interests ought 
to plan for less duplication and more co- 
operation. 

The General Convention has a Commis- 
sion on Religious Education, the mem- 
bers of which are Dr. McCollester, Profes- 
sor Ratcliff, Mrs. Galer, Dr. Denman 
and Dr. Huntley. This commission sent 
letters to the national conventions of the 
Young People and the General Sunday 
School Association, suggesting the ap- 
pointment of a committee to study the 
situation and devise plans for better cor- 
relation. 

The recommendation was received with 
interest, even with eagerness, by both of 
the general bodies, and the executive 
boards were instructed to appoint mem- 
bers for the committee. 

The appointments are as follows: 

Representing the Commission on Re- 
ligious Education and serving as chairman, 
Rey. Lee S. MecCollester, D. D. 

Representing the General Sunday School 
Association, Prof. John M. Ratcliff. 

Representing the Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union, Miss Myrtle Belyea. 

Inasmuch as these committee-folks all 
live in the same vicinity, it will be pos- 
sible for them to meet often and with 
small expense of time and money. No 


doubt they will call before them from 
time to time leaders like Dr. Etz, Rev. 
Stanley Manning, Rev. Clifford W. Col- 
lins and others who have expressed strong 
convictions; and it goes without saying 
that they will welcome with gladness 
helpful suggestions from any source. 


* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 
(Continued from page 1282) 
mind nothing undertaken by our Uni- 
versalist Church or by our Women’s 
National Missionary Association is so full 
of hope as this work in North Carolina.” 

Dr. John Clarence Lee followed with an 
account of a journal of his father, Dr. 
John Stebbins Lee, at one time president 
of St. Lawrence University, as was Dr. 
Lee himself. In 1856 as a young man he 
went to North Carolina. This journal 
gives a fascinating account of the visit. 
Dr. Lee told of the summer work at the 
Independent Christian Church in Glouces- 
ter, the oldest Universalist church in the 
world, and one which never closes its 
doors. During the summer thousands of 
people visited it, coming from points as 
far away as California, Michigan, Ohio, 
Indiana, Florida, Texas, Wisconsin, Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Canada. 

The Rev. A. J. Cardall said: ““Those 
who have been to Inman’s Chapel before 
Miss Powell went there and who have 
visited it since can see the great change 
that has taken place.”’ Mr. Cardall de- 
scribed his summer at East Lempster, 
N. H., the birthplace of A. A. Miner. 
He came away with the feeling that there 
is as great a need for the gospel message 
in the rural districts as in the most crowded 
city. 

The Rev. Hendrik Vossema, who also 
was summer pastor at East Lempster for 
eight weeks, described his work there, 
and other summers reaching back over a 
period of thirty years, the greater part of 
which have been spent in the home mis- 
sionary field. He closed with a most at- 
tractive picture of his own farm in East 
Lempster, where he goes for a real rest. 

The Rev. Cornelius Greenway, the new 
associate pastor of the Church of the Re- 
demption, said: ‘Yesterday was my 
last day at Taunton. It is a wonderful 
place to live and they are a wonderful 
people in the Universalist church. In 
that church I was ordained. To that place 
I brought my bride and there I estab- 
lished my first home. When I looked at 
those dear friends yesterday I came to a 
place where I was almost ready to say 
that I was sorry I had consented to leave. 
I do not know what is ahead of us here, but 
Iam unafraid. I hope you who are richer 
in experience will come here often and give 
me of your rich experience. I want you to 
know that I am a native born Dutchman 
and I have a thick hide, and I will not be 
hurt if you tell me where you think I go 
wrong.” 


Dr. Harold Marshall was the last 


speaker. He was called for with the re- 
mark that he must have something on his 
mind. Dr. Marshall said: “Of course I 
could not come to this church without a 
good deal on my mind, because it is my 
home church. My membership dates 
back even longer than that of Mr. Cardall. 
In 1792 a poor orphan boy ran away from 
the place where he was living and bound 
himself out to a wagon-maker in a little 
village in New Hampshire. By the time 
that I, his grandson, came along the busi- 
ness that he established had grown into 
an unusually prosperous business. By 
the time I grew old enough to choose a 
life business I decided not to go into this 
business of my grandfather and my father, 
but to go into the ministry. It was a 
very great disappointment to my father 
that I would not stay. My brother did 
stay until the business was bankrupt. 
Last summer I saw another carriage fac- 
tory which in the old days was one of the 
principal factories that could be compared 
with our factory. It was established 
about the same time and faced the same 
conditions and achieved about the same 
success. About the time for this business 
to go bankrupt something happened. 
The Studebaker people concluded to go 
into the automobile business. To-day 
they turn out twenty times the number of 
automobiles that they did carriages in 
their palmiest days. I consider this a 
parable for this old church. Granted that 
we can’t build the kind of parish that 
Hosea Ballou built at School Street, or 
that Dr. Miner built on Columbus Avenue, 
is the work done? We never have had 
the opportunity in Boston that confronts 
us here. It may interest you when you 
hear defeatists talk about the new project 
of to-day to realize that back in the days 
of Hosea Ballou a parish meeting was 
called at one time to see if they might not 
better sell the property and disband the 
church. There were defeatists then and 
there are defeatists now. The great op- 
portunity before this church is one that 
confronts not only Dr. Lowe and Mr. 
Greenway, but every man here. If it 
does not go it will be the failure of every 
man in this room, but it is going to go.” 

Those present besides Mr. Brush and 
Mr. Smith were: Messrs. McInnes, Lein- 
ing, Nichols, Cardall, John Paige, Lob- 
dell, Coons, Peters, Lee, Huntley, Stevens, 
Vossema, Marshall, Greenway, Merrick, 
van Schaick, Mrs. Blackford, Mrs. Stev- 


ens, Mrs. Stickney, Mrs. Chamberlain 
and Mrs. van Schaick. 
* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued f om page 1302) 
enough about the debts, the circumstances 
under which they arose and the recent 
negotiations respecting them, to under- 
stand. arguments about the propriety 
of exacting payment.” But it is, un- 
fortunately, very doubtful if more than 
a small fraction of the people of this 
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country know enough about the matter 
to be anything but puzzled, or else car- 
ried away, by the vigorous and more or 
less convincing statements and arguments 
of the writers. 

Although there are flashes tending 
toward the moral and equitable side of 
the question, the book is mainly given up 
to the legal rights of the United States in 
the whole matter, and a possible expedi- 
ent cancellation of the debts. It is, we be- 
lieve, an expression of a sincere, though 
irritating and perhaps somewhat sordid, 
desire to aid in a solution of this very big 
question. However, such books, written 
largely in an explanatory spirit, are of 
value. 

“The War Debts’’ calls attention to 
facts unknown or unremembered by many. 
Where it expresses certain dogmatic 
opinions, which, the writers say, are 
“opinions” only, this is done without 
apparent intentional irritation. But while 
such opinions may be in order they should 
be verified as to facts before being ac- 
cepted. In this connection, much informa- 
tion on United States government action 
will be found in the “Combined Annual 
Reports of the World War Foreign Debt 
Commission,’’ issued in 1927 from the 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
at $1.15 per copy, or on view in the larger 
libraries. Various other books on the sub- 
ject are also available. We welcome all 
accurate and sincere discussions of the 
subject; they help to keep us from falling 
into, or continuing in, a shameful apathy 
and indifference toward suffering. 

Xx. 


* * 


GREAT LIVING 


Under this arresting caption Dr. Shel- 
don Shepard of the First Universalist 
Church of Los Angeles conducted two 
weeks campaign of Liberal Evangelism 
for the Church of the Universai Christ 
(Universalist) of Oakland, California. 
Since this church was established on the 
idea of Christianity as a way of every- 
day, successful living, the message and 
method of Dr. Shepard found most re- 
sponsive reception. He began on the 
Sunday which marks the start of fall 
activities, the opening of the school after 
vacation, that date usually fallfng in 
the middle of August. Since the church 


. is never closed, the summer season was 


used to build up and prepare for the 
spiritual campaign. 

The first service was held on Sunday 
morning, Aug. 12, and then for seven con- 
secutive evenings, omitting Saturday night 
and ending Sunday evening, Aug. 19. 
Dr. Shepard spoke to well attended 
meetings, the average for the seven even- 
ings being 131. On Monday evening, 
Aug. 20, he gave personal instruction in 
the technique of “‘Great Christian Living,’ 
to a class of thirty people. ; 

The lectures dealt largely with personal 
problems, such as ‘‘Breaking the Bonds of 


Failure,’ ‘Determine Your Own Fu- 
ture,’ “The Key to Power.’ In the 
dynamic and vital way in which Dr. 
Shepard gets his message over, he made 
the great principles of applied Universalism 
stand out as definite and practical principles 
of great living. He revealed in a new 
and vivid manner the magnitude and 
meaning of the name of the local church— 
the Church of the Universal Christ, in 
the words of Dr. Perkins’s ehallenging 
article in the Leader of June 30, as “‘the 
drive of a dynamic personality, transmut- 
ing truth into power,’ incarnating his 
spirit in us all. 

These meetings should have been re- 
ported before to the Leader, but we have 
been too busy reaping the benefits of this 
spiritua: campaign for the church. As our 
Eastern churches are starting up after 
the vacation season, recalling past ex- 
perience in recalling the faithful and others 
to the services, I could not forego the 
wish that something like this way in 
which we have started full steam ahead 
might be the methods of renewing and 
revitalizing the spiritual work of each 
and all. 

And by the way, Dr. Perkins said the 
thing that we have been trying to stand 
for and express out here. As to definite 
results of the campaign of Great Living 
—there are six new families enrolled as 
regular attendants, and from these and 
others a new class of members is forming 
for All Souls Day. The spiritual life of 
the church has greatly deepened, noted 
by the large number of new people using 
our little Harmonizer with its Daily Life 
Lessons, which Dr. Carpenter has also 
incorporated in his church magazine. 
We are tying into Dr. Shepard’s campaign 
with a series of nine Sunday morning 
sermons on ‘‘Nine Magic Words of Great 
Living.” 

Bernard C. Ruggles. 


Notices 
WHAT IS COMING 


Oct. 14-15. Universalist Convention, 
Bienheim. 
Oct. 17. Kansas State Convention, Salina. 
Nov. 8-11. Alabama Universalist Convention, 


Florala. 


Ontario 


ee 
ONTARIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The fifty-first annual meeting of the Ontario Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held in the Universalist 
Church, Blenheim, Ontario, on Sunday and Monday, 
Oct. 14 and 15. 

Election of officers and other business will be 
transacted. 

Esther Thompson, Secretary. 
* * 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


A lay preacher’s license for three years has been 
granted to Mr. Will E. Roberts, of Keene, N. H., 
dated Sept. 22, 1928. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
* ok 
ALABAMA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The twenty-eighth annual session of the Alabama 
Universalist Convention is called to meet at Florala, 
Ala., Nov. 8 to 11, for the election of officers and the 
transaction of any other business that shall come be- 


fore it. All shurches within its jurisdiction are 
urged to elect delegates. Among those invited to 
address the Convention are Rev. J. C. Coleman, of 
Jacksonville, and Rev. Stanard Dow Butler, of 
St. Petersburg, Fla. All delegates and friends who 
are planning to attend are asked to notify Mrs. 
Pearl McRae, Florala, Ala. 
Mrs. Mary S. Smith, Secretary. 


ILLINOIS FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


A meeting of the Illinois Fellowship Committee 
will be held Oct. 19, 1928, at 12.15 p. m. at the 
Hamilton Club, Chicago, for the purpose of exam- 
ining Mr. John G. MacKinnon for ordination. 

L. Ward Brighant, Secretary. 


Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 


The thirty-ninth annual Convention of the Y. P. 
C. U. of Massachusetts and Rhode Island will be 
held at Woonsocket, R. I., Oct. 12, 13, 14, 1928. 

Bernice Flint, Recording Secretary. 
NOTICE 


The seventy-eighth annual Convention of Wis- 
consin Universalists will be held in Markesan, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 16 and 17, 1928, for 
the transaction of such business as may legally come 
before it. All churches and delegates within the 
state of Wisconsin are hereby notified, and dele- 
gates requested to be present. 

Luther Riley Robinson, 
Secretary-Superintendent. 
Lae 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 

At the regular meeting of the Massachusetts 
Fellowship Committee Monday, Sept. 24, 1928, the 
following action was taken: 

Rev. F. L. Leavitt elected chairman of commit- 
tee. Rev. Charles E. Clark, D. D., dropped at his 
own request. Rev. Seth R. Brooks accepted on 
transfer from New York. Rev. Samuel G. Ayres; 
D. D., transferred to Maine. Rev. Clarence J. 
Cowing transferred to New York. Frank B. Chat- 
terson (lay license) transferred to New Hampshire. 
George A. Riley (preacher’s license) transferred to 
Maine. 

G. H. Leining, Secretary Protem. 
ee 
MERRIMAC VALLEY CONFERENCE 


The annual meeting of the Merrimac Valley Con- 
ference will occur on Wednesday, Oct. 17, morning 
and afternoon, at Grace Universalist Church in 
Lowell, beginning at 10.30. It is hoped that very 
many will avail themselves of the social and spiritual 
inspiration that this meeting will afford. 

W.L. S. Gilereast, Secretary. 
; oe 
KANSAS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Kansas Universalist Convention will meet 
in annual session at 1 p. m., Oct. 17, 1928, in Plym- 
outh Unitarian Church, Salina, Kansas, for the 
receiving of reports, the election of officers and the 
transaction of such other business as may be brought 
regularly before it. 

James Houghton, Secretary. 
x * 


W. U. M. S. OF MASSACHUSETTS 


The Women’s Universalist Missionary Society of 
Massachusetts wiil hold a Public Meeting in the 
Universalist church at Quincy, Oct. 18. 

Morning session, 10.80, the state president pre- 
siding. Praise service. Greetings from local Circle 
and the District, Mrs. Robert G. Reed. Response, 
“The Joy of Membership,” Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson. 
Solo, Mrs. Charles S. Payson. ‘Friends of Africa,” 
Rev. S. Laurine Freeman. “Eight Great Paintings 
of George Inness, Jr., in the Tarpon Springs Uni- 
versalist church,” Mrs. Louis J. Richards of Tar- 
pon Springs, Fla. Special musical selections by 
Mrs. John Smith Lowe, Boston. 

Luncheon will be served in the vestry at the 
usual price, 50 cents each. Reservations must be 
made not later than Wednesday morning, Oct. 15, 
to Mrs. Willard O. Hyland, 37 Abbott St., Brain- 
tree. 


Afternoon session, 1.30. Organ voluntary. Hymn. 
Prayer, Rev. Edwin L. Noble. Solo, Mrs. Charles 
S. Payson. Roll Call. Special messages from mem- 
bers of the Women’s National Missionary Associa- 
tion. “In our land it is very dark,’ a monologue by 
Miss Beulah Cone. ‘The God of the Nations is 
One,’’ a musical presentation in charge of Rev. S. 
Laurine Freeman. Closing prayer. 

The speakers from the Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association will be the president, Mrs. James 
W. Vallentyne, Mrs. Edwin A. Hunt, who will speak 
on the Clara Barton Birthplace and the Camp, 
Mrs. William H. McGlauflin on the Southern Work, 
and Mrs. Walter R. Corlett on Japan. 

To reach the church take the Cambridge-Field’s 
Corner Subway at Park St., transferring to the 
surface at the latter place for Quincy Center. At 
Washington Street walk a short distance to the 
church. Two fares are required of ten cents each. 
Time allowed about thirty-five minutes from Park 
Street. 

ae 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Notice is hereby given that the Committee of 
Fellowship of the Massachusetts Universalist Con- 
vention will convene at the Church of the Redemp- 
tion, Boston, Monday, Oct. 29, 1928, at 12 m., 
for the examination of Mr. Max Kapp and Mr. Orin 
Stone ‘‘as to their fitness in purpose, character, and 
abilities for the ministry of the Universalist Church.” 

George F. Newcomb, Secretary. 
* * 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of license as minister granted to Roscoe 
Walters (renewal) Sept. 29. Accepted on letter of 
transfer from Massachusetts, Rev. Clarence J. Cow- 
ing, Oct. 6. Fellowship granted to clerical licentiate, 
Rev. Charles F. Potter, Oct. 6. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
IOWA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Fellowship Committee of the Iowa Universalist 
Convention will meet in Waterloo, Iowa, on Oct. 
20, 1928, to examine Mr. Conrad B. Rheiner “‘as to 
his fitness in purpose, character and abilities for 
the ministry of the Universalist Church.” 

Laura Bowman Galer, Chairman. 
see 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Under date of Sept. 4 a letter of transfer was 
granted Rev. Rufus H. Dix to the New York Con- 
vention. Sept. 20 Rev. Wilson Marvin Backus was 
granted a letter of transfer to the Kansas Conven- 
tion. Rev. F. Osten Sacken was given a transfer 
to the Wisconsin Convention. Rev. John Edwin 
Price and Rev. Wm. E. Gaskin being engaged in 
labors not connected with the Universalist Church, 
their names have been dropped from the roll of 
Ohio ministers. 

Stanley C. Stall has been granted renewal of li- 
cense for one year. 

Sara L. Stoner, Secretary. 
Ea 
THE CHILDREN’S AID 

The Children’s Aid Association of Boston is glad 
to furnish speakers without charge for meetings of 
men’s, women’s, and young people’s organizations 
in our churches in eastern Massachusetts. During 
the past year the Association helped over 2,000 
children, of whom 600 were cared for in foster homes. 
Plan a meeting for your group on the subject of 
child welfare and apply for a speaker to Alfred F. 


Whitman, Executive Secretary, Children’s Aid 
Association, 41 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A NEW YORK MEETING 


An International Good Will Congress will be 
held in New York City Nov. 11, 12, 13, 1928, cele- 
brating the tenth anniversary of the signing of the 
Armistice, under the auspices of the World Alliance 
for International Friendship through the Churches. 
Senator Borah, Dr. Norwood of London, Jane 
Addams, Roger W. Babson, Dr. Newton, Rabbi 
Wise, William Allen White, Principal Moton, Dr. 
Fosdick, Dr. Cadman and others are on the pro- 
gram. Colonel House will present a memorial mes- 
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sage Nov. il. For particulars address Fred P. 
Smith, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Marshall Adelbert Brown 


Following a long illness of more than two years, 
Marshall A. Brown died on the morning of Sept. 23, 
at his home in New Madison, Ohio. A native of 
Ohio, he was born near New Madison Dec. 14, 1865. 

Mr. Brown was married to Miss Elizabeth Tea- 
ford on Nov. 20, 1890. He is survived by his wife, 
three brothérs, and one sister. 

His education was begun in the public schools 
of his native county. By close application and na- 
tive ability he graduated from Northern University 
when quite young. 

He began teaching at the age of eighteen and 
followed this calling the balance of his active life- 
time. He was what has been aptly termed “‘a born 
teacher,’’ for he succeeded not only in imparting to 
his pupils a knowledge of things ordinarily required, 
but in addition those life principles so essential 
to genuine success. Many can testify to this fact. 
During his thirty-eight years in the school room he 
made a record of which any man might be proud. 

Among the noteworthy achievements of Mr. 
Brown, it should be recorded that he was the founder 
of the New Madison high school. A fine new school 
building was recently erected here, and in acknowl- 
edgement of their debt to him the trustees placed a 
fitting memorial tablet in its walls. 

Mr. Brown was a member of the New Madison 
Universalist church, and as a church member he was 
loyal to his obligations, even as he was true to all 
other obligations. 

For thirteen years he was treasurer of the General 
Sunday School Association of the Universalist 
Church, and would probabky have continued in that 
office had it not been for failing health. He also 
took a leading part in the organization of the As- 
sociation ia Chicago some years before he became 
its treasurer, thus assisting in launching a move- 
ment which has meant more for his church than it 
will ever be possible to estimate. 

Finally, Mr. Brown was a valued member of the 
Masonic fraternity, the Order of the Eastern Star, 
and of the Grange. 

The funeral service was held in the presence of 
a large audience at the Universalist church. Rev. 
Sara L. Stoner, a former pastor of the church and 
a friend for many years, gave the address. She was 
assisted by the present pastor, Rev. Thomas Chap- 
man, and by Rev. Elmer M. Druley of Eaton, Ohio. 

Thomas Chapman. 


Mrs. James B. Royce 


We take the following from a local paper in New 
London, N. H.: 

“Mrs. Ellen Clement Stinson Royce passed away 
at her summer home in this village Saturday, Sept. 8. 

“Mrs. Royee was a granddaughter of Greene 
French, who was among the first residents of New 
London, and built what is commonly known as the 
Red House. 

“Tn 1883 she was married to James B. Royce, a 
veteran of the Civil War who held a position in the 
Paymaster general’s office at Washington for many 
years. Although spending much of her time in 
Washington, Mrs. Royce always considered New 
London her home and was always very much in- 
terested in keeping the old house as it was first 
built. She was very careful that any necessary re- 
pairs to the building should be done in such a man- 
ner as not to disturb the original work. The fire- 
places remain intact, and the beautiful pine boards 
(many of them being two feet in width without a 
knot or a crack) from which the sheathing around the 
rooms are constructed, remain as they were the day 
they were placed in position in 1803. 

“Mrs. Royce was always interested in patriotic 
orders, having served as national vice-president of 
the Ladies of the Grand Army of the Republic, and 
also president of the Grant Circle of the same order 
in Washington for several years. She was also a 
member of the Legion of Loyal Women, a society 
allied with the National Women’s Clubs. 

“The funeral was private, taking place at the 
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Red House. Services were by Rev. James K. Rom- 
eyn, and singing by Mr. George Philbrick. Inter- 
ment was at the village cemetery. : 

“The near relatives of Mrs. Royce are her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Lillian Royce Stevens, and a sister, Mrs. 
Frederick T. Wilson of Waltham, Mass.” 

Mrs. Royce was a member of the Church of Our 
Father (Universalist), Washington, D. C., for many 
years, and very active in the relief work of the 
patriotic organizations in Washington to which she 
belonged. 
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Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 
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SUPPLIES and SERVICE 

For MIMEOGRAPHS, NEOSTYLES, ETC. 


THE OFFICE APPLIANCE CO. 
191-195 Devonshire St., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests, 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worceste 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
fen which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
end very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
thmes. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
baad, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


BIBLES == TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 
Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
alk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
teather, 60 cents. 


Bibles 


Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 52-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 
Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Educational 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts e, 
and Sciences. A Coliege not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL, D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardsen, Dean 
SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


Printed in two colors on best 
60 cents 


No. 1. 
paper. To fold in envelope. 
a dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 


with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 8. <A “Perin’’ booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Tufts College | 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P, O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Hartington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
eated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex: 
ceptional advantages for theological training, witb 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Tl. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 
Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


You will remember that it was yellow 
fever that prevented the French engineers 
from building the Panama Canal, as for 
every 100 people living in this zone 170 to 
350 died each year from yellow fever.— 
Medical column in a Waterbury (Conn.) 
paper. 

= = 

“William, a poor man came along to- 
day and asked for a hat, and I gave him 
your Sunday one.” 

‘““What in time did you do that for?” 

“Well, I knew you would need your old 
one for gardening.”"—Vancouver Province. 

> ~ 
STANDS 4-SQUARE ON REPUBLICAN 
NATIONAL PLATFORM 
Has One Wife and One Son and Both Are 
Supporting Him. 
—Election ad in a Wyoming paper. 
* = 

“So Tooter is trying to evolve a plan 
that will make him rich and immortal?” 

“Yes. He’s trying to find a way to 
confine all unemployment to saxophone 
players.”"—American Legion Monthly. 

= = 

On the sixth of November next Arkansas 
will go to the polls to decide whether 
evolution evolutes or not, and, gee, but 
we are glad that’s going to be settled — 
Macon Telegraph. 

~ = 

“Why did you tell Joe you married me 
because I’m a wonderful cook? I can’t 
boil a potato!” 

“But I had to give some excuse.”’— 
Hardware Age. 

= = 

The train-men favoring shorter trains 
Taise the point of safety in that, we pre- 
sume, it is easier for a short train to dodge 
motorists at the grade crossings —Topeka 
State Journal. 

~ = 

Parish Paper: “It would be a great help 
towards keeping the churchyard in good 
order if others would follow the example 
of those who clip the grass on their own 
graves.” 

= = 

Seeretary-stenographer, competent, high 
school graduate, 1 1-2 years’ business ex- 
perience, beginner in law work; salary no 
objection—Ad in the New York Law 
Journal. 

x x 

Headline: “Mussolini Only Man in 
Rome to Defy Heat.” 

But if the heat had the temerity to defy 
Mussolini, that would be news.—Life. 

= = 

“Did you get that, Sam? Old Bill 
Barmley’s daughter ridin’ a horse! Think 
of it! A plain automobile was plenty good 
enough for poor ol’ Bill.”"—Life. 

= * 
Funeral Directors: Coffins and Caskets 

Make Our Store Your Headquarters. 

—Ad in a Florida paper. 
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FRIENDS OF AFRICA 


By Jean Kenyon Mackenzie 


The new text book for mission study recommended by the Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association of the Universalist Church. 


. 


Chapter Headings 


I. The New Fact of Africa. IV. The Friend as Teacher. 
II. A Human Problem. V. The Friend in Exile. 
III. The Friend as Doctor. VI. Henceforth Friends. 


Miss Mackenzie covers the great needs of- Africa in a marvelous way. 


260 Pages A Colored Map 24 Illustrations 


Price, 75 cents in cloth. 50 cents in paper 


How to use “‘Friends of Africa,’’ 15 cents 


THE NEW AFRICA 


By Donald Fraser 
Recommended for supplementary reading 


Price, 60 cents 


NEW JUNIOR BOOK 


CAMP FIRES IN THE CONGO 


By Mrs. John M. Springer 


Mrs. Springer has given twenty-six years to Africa. She has written a wonderful 
story of the lives of girls and boys who have come out of the dark forests into the light. 


Chapter Headings 


I. Old Camp Fires and New. 

II. Fresh Camp Fires Every Night. 
III. Steamers and Crocodiles, Railways and Zebras, Lions and Learning. 
IV. Thrilling Experiences and Wonderful Sighis: 

V. Romantic Rhodesia, The Land of King Solomon’s Mines. 

VI. Around the Congo Camp Fires Again. 

Suggestions for Leaders by Miss Margaret Applegarth, 15 cents 

144 Pages 24 Halftone Illustrations 


Price, 75 cents in cloth, 50 cents in paper 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


> The Life Story ot 
Handicapped Of Rredeckk Aliso 
By Dorothy Hall 
With the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hall 


The thrilling story of how a sick and lame country boy fought for am 
education and made his way up in the world. 
How a handicapped man, suffering almost constant pain, radiated 
cheer and courage. 
Including the best of the Front Porch Studies. 
“A Fascinating Human Document” 


Price $2.00, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


